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LA GAZZA LADRA (The Thieving Magpie) 
LA CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO 


(The Marriage Contract) 


Sic THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. CH 


M; y Favourite Overtures 


BERLIOZ 
LE CORSAIRE 


MENDELSSOHN 
THE FAIR MELUSINA 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ASD 429 (stereo) or ALP 1846 (mono) Available 8+ September. 
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Please send me ONE diamond / sapphire /sapphire 78 Type No..........006 


lenclose £ s d 

Mr./Mrs./Miss 

Address 

Alfred Imhof Ltd Dept 19, 112-116 New Oxford Street, 


London WCI 
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back again after 
ten years 


Since we stopped making IM Thorn Needles (in the famous Top Hat packs) 
we have been continually asked to produce IM styli. 

We have waited until we were certain of achieving and maintaining 

the very high standards required. 

The craftsmen-technicians we have found feel as we do about 

producing a range of really high quality styli. 

Their experience, together with the instruments necessary to meet the fine 
tolerances we demand, produces styli to satisfy the most discerning enthusiast. 
Although we set out to produce first-class styli regardless of cost, we found 
that our top-quality product can be offered at no more than average prices. 
Each IM stylus is checked at aZmagnification of x80 and each 

batch sampled at x500. 

By this scrupulous inspection impeccable quality is maintained 

and we are able to guarantee IM diamond styli for 6 months. 

Call at our record departments or Service Shop (a fully equipped expert 
will fit your stylus), phone MUSeum 7878, or fill in the coupon below. 








TYPE No, TO FIT CARTRIDGE TYPE: PRICE 
Sapphires Diamonds 
IMI00 BSR TC4 5.11d. £2.9.6d. 
IM200 Collaro GP27/Chancery £2.9.6d. 
Decca 33 A/B/C Silitd. £2.9.6d. 
1M300 Acos HGP37/Webcor/BSR £2.9.6d. 
Monarch/BSR Regent 5.11d. £2.9.6d. 
1M400 Acos HGP39/35/41/GP19 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IM600 BSR TC8M/TC8H 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M700 Acos GP59 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M800 Collaro Studio O/P/Ceramic 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IM900 Garrard GC2/Ceramic 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IM1000 Collaro PX Transcription 13. 4d. £2.9.6d. 
IM1200 HMV Double “‘C”’ 6. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
IM1400 Decca XMS 13. 4d. £2.9.6d. 
1M2000 EMI Multipiay 10, Sd. £2.9.6d. 
1M2100 EMI RS3 10. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
1M2400 Acos Types 65/1-65/3 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IMI 500 Decca H 13. 4d. £2.9.6d. 
1M2800 Collaro 560S, Schuman Merula 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3100 Garrard GC8& 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3200 Goldring 500 8. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3400/1 Ronette DC284 L/P only 6. Sd. £2.9.6d. 
1M3400/5 Ronette DC284 Stereo 6. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3400/7 Ronette DC284 Stereo & L/P 6. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3500/5 BSR Stereo 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3500/7 BSR Stereo & L/P 5.1 1d, £2.9.6d. 
1M3600 Collaro TX88 15. 3d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3700 Goldring 580 & 600 13. 4d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3800/5 Garrard GCS10/Stereo 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
1M3800/7 Garrard GCS10/Stereo & L/P 5.11d. £2.9.6d. 
1M4000 Acos GP71/3 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IM4100 Philips 3016 6. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
1M5100/7 Philips Stereo 3063 6. 5d. £2.9.6d. 
IM5600 Garrard GCEI2-Stereo & L/P 5.1 1d. £2.9.6d. 
IMD2500j Sonotone Ceramic 2TS 15. 3d. = £2.19.6d. 
1MD3900/7 Compatible Acos 73/I with 78 1. 0d. £2.19.6d. 
IMD4800/7 = Sonotone 8T Stereo 15. 3d. = £2.19.6d. 


— 


e109 pround and potished by 
crattemen to the totes? 
exctusivery tor 


IM sapphire styli for 78 r.p.m. 
are avai'able for the players listed 
where. pplicable at the same price as 

sapphire styli. Type Numbers are as given. 
IM products are available only from Imhofs. 
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‘There are critics who regard the originals 


of the Toscanini recordings as a sort of holy writ 


which cannot be altered in any way. 


I am sure this release will send such people into 


an absolute frenzy, but I urge others not to join them.’ 


Robert C. Marsh—High Fidelity 


British record enthusiasts can by now hardly fail to be aware 
of RCA Victor’s efforts to apply ‘electronic re-processing’ to 
Toscanini recordings. The avowed aims of Jack Arthur Somer 
—the man primarily responsible for this undertaking— were 
to make possible greater enjoyment of the music on these 
records by using the technical resources at his disposal to 
introduce something of the spaciousness, reverberation and 
clarity typical of good stereo recording without ever breaking 
faith with the composer or Toscanini’s interpretation. 
Mr. Somer himself has written ‘. . . the essential content is 
the music the composers wrote and the performance Arturo 
Toscanini gave it. In its re-processing I have had the good 
fortune to have the advice and counsel of Richard B. Gardner, 
the RCA Victor engineer who spent many years as the 
Maestro’s personal engineer . . . and of the conductor’s son, 
Walter Toscanini. It is hoped that through our work the 
Maestro will live on, not just in the memory but in the active 
hearing of his music’. Now British music lovers can test for 
themselves the results of these labours, so painstakingly and 
responsibly undertaken. 


Mussorgsky 


PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
© sB-2121 


Dvorak 


SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR— 
‘FROM THE NEW WORLD’ 
© SB-2123 


Respighi 

THE PINES OF ROME; 

THE FOUNTAINS OF ROME 

© sSB-2122 

all by The NBC Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by ARTURO TOSCANINI 








LIVING STEREO 


RECORDS 














RCA RECORDS product of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEl1 
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The W.V.B. recorder has an additional amplifier 
and head with provision for ‘“‘before’’ and 
“after’’ record monitoring while the recording 
is in progress, and this also has echo facilities. 


The W.V.A. recorder has provision for a plug in 
stereo head and can be supplied with this and 
stereo playback pre-amplifiers with equalisation 
each having an output of | volt from a cathode 
follower. This is type W.V.A/S. 





A heavy mumetal shielded microphone trans- 
former is built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and 
screened line, and requires only 7 micro-volts 
approximately to fully load. This is equivalent 
of 20ft. from a ribbon microphone and the cable 
may be extended to 440 yds. without appreciable 
loss. 


The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 milli- 
volts and is suitable for crystal P.U.’s, microphone 
or radio inputs. 


The playback amplifier may be used as a micro- 


THE VORTEXION 


are eminently suitable for making a high quality 
recording almost indistinguishable from the 
original since these models have facilities for 
monitoring the recording actually put on the tape 
with only a fraction of a second delay. 


By this means, when for any reason the signal is 
distorted or not as required, the result of the 
recording on the tape can be heard almost instantly, 
and adjustments can be made until the results are 
as required. 


Many types of music today have the treble boosted 
considerably, and may result in greater power 
being recorded at high frequencies than at 


phone or gramophone amplifier separately or 
whilst recording is being made. 


The meter fitted for reading signal level will also 
read bias voltage to enable a level response to be 
obtained under all circumstances. A control is 
provided for bias adjustment to compensate low 
mains or ageing valves. 


The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by 
negative feedback and an oval internal speaker is 
built in for monitoring purposes. 


W.V.B. or W.V.A/S 


middle frequencies, an overload of the tape at high 
frequencies gives a mushy quality with lots of hiss 
and background noise. 


Adjustment to the bias level while listening to the 
result is useful in this connection especially where 
the brand of tape and the bias setting for it are 
not exactly known. 


Again if clean treble recordings at 3? in. are of 
prime importance it is now recognised that no 
other method is quite so effective in achieving 
this as reducing the bias slightly while listening 
to the results. The meter reading of the new 
bias setting for the particular tape used may be 
noted for future use. 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephone: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams : ‘‘Vortexion, Wimble, London” 
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The QUAD speaker uses closely coupled moving elements some two hundred times lighter 
than diaphragms of moving coil loudspeakers, thus enabling the air to follow the electrical 
impulses with far greater precision. It is extremely analytical and much of the recent improve- 
ment in gramophone records can be directly attributed to the use of these loudspeakers for 
studio monitoring and quality control. 

For the listener in the home “it represents, by a wide margin, the closest approach to truly 
natural reproduction of sound in the home that we have yet heard”. (American High Fidelity 
H.H. Lab. report, November 1960). Send for illustrated brochure to Dept. G. 





QOvaD for the closest approach to the original sound 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + HUNTINGDON + HUNTS 
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DON 
DIG 
THAT 

DISC 


Don’t be a square. Don’t let your styli get 
square, either. Change them in time. 

Get with it, with the best styli — 

Acos styli. The greatest and the precisest. 
Positively the coolest, and the kindest 


to your discs. 


The GRAMOPHONE 








Acos Sapphire and Diamond 
Styli are available for all 
current Acos and ACOStereo 
mono and stereo pick-ups 
and cartridges, and also for 
most popular Garrard, 
Collaro, BSR, Decca, 
Telefunken, Pye, Philips and 
other heads. Every Acos 
stylus is precision made and 
polished, and individually 
tested at 500 times 
magnification for perfect 
shape and finish. Yet Acos 
styli cost no more than others: 
U.K. Retail price— 

Sapphire from 6/1, 

Diamond 35/8, incl. P.T., 
available from all 

good Dealers. 

The Acos Changer Dust Bug 
slips easily over most 
changer arms and wipes the 
record clear of dust, giving up 
to five times longer stylus life 
and protecting the disc. 


September, 196} 





USE 
ACOS 
x500 STYLI 





ARE DOING THINGS IN STYLI 


COSMOCORD LTD WALTHAM CROSS HERTS - TEL.: WALTHAM CROSS 27331 (London subscribers please dial WS27331) 
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wnouncing... ANEW 
A ~~ Ferrograph 


With facilities for mono/stereo 
recording and play back and 
incorporating four separate amp- 
lifiers for maximum versatility. 











WV ith the introduction of the Ferrograph Series 
420, Tape Recording enters an exciting new phase. 


What the ‘420’ will do: 


¢ , : ‘ 
1 Mono records and plays back with continuous that it is difficult to conceive a need that cannot be 
monitoring on either channel. 


Here for the first time is an instrument so versatile 


2 Stereo records and plays back with continuous instantly satisfied. Its wide range of facilities is the direct 


monitoring on both channels. 
result of a close study of user requirements based upon the 
3 Plays back four-track pre-recorded material (Model 
oN evidence provided by a comprehensive survey in which 
4 Plays back on one channel whilst recording on 
the other. several thousand Ferrograph users took part. The advanced 


Re- her. ‘ : 
ALT SN RS A standard of performance achieved by the Series 420— 


6 Whilst re-recording, permits additional material to 
be superimposed. stemming from intensive research into all aspects of head, 


1 Permits instant comparision of recorded signal with ; ‘ 
amplifier and tape transport design—once again demonstrates 





input signal. 

8 Permits the introduction of echo effects. Ferrograph’s mastery of the art of tape recording. 

| The. (a ble Werrograph 
Model 422U = 200/250v 50 c.p.s. Model 422E 110v 50 c.p.s. 
SERIE Model 424A 117v 60 c.p.s. Model 424U 200/250v 50 c.p.s. " 
5 420 Model 424E 110v 50 c.p.s. 110 = 

BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 
s 


4 84 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.|I Telephone: WATerloo 1981 
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Brenell 
Grundig 

Collaro 
Telefunken 
Tandberg decks; 


Tape Decks, Mixers, Microphones: — 


Lustraphone mizers; 
Lustraphone 

Acos 

Grampian 

Reslo mikes; etc. 


Tannoy 

Goodmans 
Speakers: Wharfedale 

Quad 


Lowther 


Garrard 
Collaro a 4 
Connoisseur r 
Goldring 
Turntables, Arms, Cartridges, etc: Acos 
Philips 
Decca 
SME 
Shure, etc. 





If it’s HI-FI, it’s at the Tape Recorder Centre. Hundreds of mono and stereo models and types—complete installa- 
tions, components, a handsome choice of cabinets. Honest, expert advice on the right choice to give you top per- 
formance and top value. Unsurpassed HP terms. Choose with confidence from the Tape Recorder Centre—the 
country’s leading HI-FI specialists. Choose in person—two London Showrooms. Choose by post—get a copy of the 

FREE 88 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, the most comprehensive publication ofits kind! 


| CHOOSE BY POST 00 ; Al E. 
For free Catalogue, send this coupon to \Cy7 | 
The Tape Recorder Centre Ltd., Dept..G: | 
447 Green Lanes, London N.4 
Telephone: FITzroy 2316/7/8 | 
| 
| 
| 














Nanie atau oes 
Address eee icin salamat sehcabaaiee carole 
| le aaa a BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


CHOOSE IN PERSON H Central London: 82 High Holborn, W.C.1 CHAncery 7401 


North London: 75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, N.4 FiTzroy 2316/7/8 ry 


Only at these two Showrooms will you find the complete Tape Recorder Centre rangef 
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FOR OVERSEAS READERS ONLY 
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TRIAXIOM 
High Fidelity 
Loudspeakers 
now bring you ) 
Single-Point SS G& 
Sound Source! triaxiom 212 mn 


Goodmans Triaxiom range combine all the finest features 
of a multi-speaker system into a single 3-element co-axially 


: . : . e radiating unit, easy to install in a simple enclosure. 
¢ 3 inch diameter voice coils. * Frequency range to Ties: 213-03 lech: deante, Tol Bik reeiee 


20,000 C.p.s. ¢ Built-in crossover network and maxwells. Power handling: 30 watts (15 watts U.K. 
variable L-pad balance control. rating). Fundamental resonance 35 c/s. 


ecoeoeoeve0e02e2e2ee2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeweeeemUmcttmUlcemlUcOmlUCOlUlU®D 


a 





TRIAXIOM 415 —15 inch. 


i! Thoroughbred in construction and performance. The 
purity of sound reproduction extolls its own virtues. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users throughout the world 
are enjoying the truly satisfying natural sound quality 
of Goodmans High Fidelity Loudspeakers. This. 15 
inch diameter Triaxiom has power handling capacity of 
40 watts (20 watts U.K.). Fundamental resonance 25 c/s. 
Total flux 240,000 maxwells. 


TRIAXIOM 412 — 72 inch. 


More value for your money, too! Combining bass, 
mid-range, and treble frequency reproducers into one 
unit means a substantial price saving — in addition to the 
ease of mounting in your enclosure. 


o @ 


The Triaxiom 412-12 inch model offers greater 
sensitivity (240,000 gauss) than the 212, with power 
handling capacity of 40 watts (20 watts U.K.). 




















GOODMANS 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 
Axiom Works, Wembley, 
Middlesex, England. 


Tel: WEMbley 1200 
Cables: Goodaxiom, Wembley, 
‘England, 


Available to Overseas readers only. 


| id 


Post this coupon now for your FREE copy of the ‘G’ Range Loudspeaker Manual. 
Name 
Address : 
Distributors in most Countries including : 

CANADA — A, C. Simmonds & Sons Ltd., 100 Merton Street, Toronto 7 
AUSTRALIA — Brit. Merchandising Ptty. GPO Box 3456, Sydney. 

G53G 
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NOW FROM NEW LARGER PREMISES 
IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


AMPLIFIERS 
AND TUNERS 


STEREO Armstrong—ALL ea | 


uad 22 —— Unit 
Leak Stereo 20 . oe 
Leak Varislope 


ood Point One Stereo Pre-Amp 


mp 


HMV 556 Pre-Amp Self-powered 


Rogers HG88 Mk 
Rogers RD Jnr. Stereo Amp 


Rogers Mk. Ill Control Unit ... 


Chapman Stereo “wa 
Chapman bey Uni 


18 gns. 
SING E CHAN NELS Armstrong ALL MODELS 
65 


uad aeiher 
Quad Control Unit 
Leak TLI2 Plus ... 

TUNERS 

uad FM Tuner \ 
Quad AM Tuner ae 
Leak Yin Line FM 
Dulci AM/FM... 
Chapman SSE FM PNRD 
Chapman “‘Tranquillo” 105 


Chapman FM Tuner, Fiat usibwo"” 


Chapman S6BS/UN 
Chapman S6BS/FM PWRD 
Rogers FM Variable 


The following is a selection _ our eis” stocks. 


LEAK “Sandwich’ 
QUAD Electrostatic ... 
a FEDALE 

Super 12 RSDD.. 
W. 12 RSDD 
W. 12 RS See 
W. 2 2-speaker ... 
Co-axial 12 6 
Super 3 .. on 
Golden 10FSB ... 
W 10/FSB 
Column 8 enclosure 
@ LOWTHER 
Acousta PM6 Unit Drive 
Acousta Cabinet with Unit 
Acousta de Luxe ; 
Acousta Twin 
i ae cin 
TANNOY 
annoy 12” Monitor 
Tannoy 15” Monitor 
Vitavox DU!I20 
W.B. 1016 ... 
W.B. HFIOI2 
W.B. HFI216_... 
@ GOODMANS 
AL/120 ... 
SK/20/XL 
AX/15/4.. 
Axiette ... - 
Axiom 110 10” 
Axiom 300 ink 
Axiom 400 
Triaxiette 
Triaxiom 12/20 


MORDAUNT “Arundel” ... 


MODERN FLECTRIC. 


£25.0.0 $73 
£30.9.0 $87 
£25.0.0 $72 
£21.0.0 $60 
63 gns. $189 
39 gns. $127 
£37.10.0 $107 
£28.10.0 $82 
£18.0.0 $52 
20 gns. $60 
$54 
22.10.0 
£19.10.0 $56 
£18.18.0 $54 
£28.17.6 $60 
£33.0.0 $69 
£33.15.0 $78 
£25.15.2 $56 
£38.0.0 $90 
£29.18.0 $85 
£23.8.0 $54 
44.10.0 $127 
£67.10.0 $143 
£32.10.0 $8! 
38 gns. $114 
£52.0.0 $149 
£17.10.0 $50 
£17.10.0 $50 
£11.0.0 $34 
£10.10.0 $30 
£29.10.0 $84 
£25.0. $72 
£6.13.3 $16 
£8.14.11 $20 
£12.19.10 $28 
£21.15.0 $48 
18 gns. $54 
36 gns $108 
42 gns $126 
£67.16.0 $198 
£96.0.0 $274 
£30.15.0 
£37.10.0 
£19.10.0 $56 
£7.12.3 $16 
£5.0.0 $12 
£15.0.0 $43 
£29.10.0 $84 
£7.0.0 $16 
£53.11.0 $152 
£6.12.1 Sis 
£5.0.0 $12 
£11.5.9 $32 
£16.1.0 $4 
£13.10.0 $33 
£25.0.0 $72 
£39.10.0 $113 





KELLY 

Ribbon Mk. Il £10.10.0 $30 
| ALL ITEMS AT MANUFACTURERS’ | 
| LATEST ADVERTISED PRICES 

1 SLIGHT CHANGES IN P.T. WILL BE CHARGED | 


| WHERE APPLICABLE TO HOME BUYERS 1 

f Enquiries for other equipment Y | 
manufacturers whose names are sh wk 

i here invited. H 


al 








—_ - 
MOTORS & PICKUPS 


STEREO AND SINGLE 
B. & O. STEREO Dynamic a with 
Diamond; .. 7 gns $21 
Decca Stereo P.U. Complete .. £21.0.0 $45 
Connoisseur Stereo oes ron 
Ronnette Binofluid Stereo... -. £8.6. $17 
Tannoy Stereo Cartridge Mk. Il 
Tannoy Cartridge _— Mk. - 
Connoisseur P. 





Acos Stereo Cart ‘ Ka £48. $il 
Goldring 600 Cartridge ye ow. O27 $24 
Goldring 700 Cartridge eee «. £9,149 $21 
Lenco GL-60 Trans Unit cn .. £27,126 $60 
I GARRARD 301! «. €22.7.3 $49 I 
GARRARD AHF /GCS/i0 £19.5.7 $45 
! GARRARD TPA/I2 ARM a | 
| CRYSTAL P. £5.9.1 $12 | 
GARRARD meys & ARM... £9.8.10 $21 
1 GARRARD TA/MK. I... .- £8.19.3 $22 
eeiheieniatahaliniaianinieemmaniitiadill 
Connoisseur Motor Type B £27.16.1 $59 


Connoisseur 2-spee ..- £16.13.1 $36 
Philips 2009 Transcription Unit -.- £10.10.0 $25 
Ortofon Arms, Mono and Stereo Cartridges 
IT’S BETTER TO FIT DIAMONDS 
For economy, improved quality and longer life. 
Accuracy finished and ase In most fittings, 
stereo or mono, from ... . #£1.4, $3 
BINSON “ECHOREC” UNITS 
BINSON STANDARD ECHOREC pre-amplifier unit 
enables echoes to be imposed on signals between 
microphone (or other source) and amplifier or 
recorder. 3 channels available, and timing of echoes 
is controllable. Details on request. 
140 gns. $420 
Binson “ Baby Echorec”’ as described in HI-Fl 
NEWS, WIRELESS WORLD, etc., similar to above, 
but for single channel working 100 gns. $300 
PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE DISCOUNTS 


We dl ih 


a FULL OFFICIAL RATES “OF EX- 
CHANGE FOR PAYMENT IN ANY 
CURRENCY 

@ MANY ITEMS FOR 110 VOLTS A.C. 

@ TRANSISTOR RADIOS 

@ ACCESSORIES 

@ LARGE AND UP-TO-DATE STOCKS 

@ PROMPT REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 

Carriage and packing charged at cost. 

Services endorsed by leading British Manufacturers. 


(RETAIL) 
LTD. 


September, 1961 


NEW SHOWROOMS 
STILL LARGER STOCKS 
OWN SERVICE DEPT. 


TAPE RECORDERS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Whatever you want in tape, Modern Electrics 
are there to help you with everything from a 
complete installation to a few inches of leader 
tape. 








MONO 

RENELL M ... 88 gns. 264 
Brenell Mk. V ... 64 gns. 192 
Brenell Three Star... 58 gns. 174 
Clarion caer eer 19 gns. 57 
Cossor 1602 4- 37 gns. il 
Cossor 160! pe Sorel 2- Speed | 59 gns. 177 
Ferrograph 4AH 86 gns. 256 
emg 4AN 81 gns. 243 

Fi-Cord 101 4 es 53 gns. $159 
Grundig TKI . ee .. 26 gns. 
p rhe TKI4 with Mic. ‘ie .. 35 gns. 105 
Grundig TK24 with Mic. , .. 55 gns. 165 
Grundig TK20 ag Mic. 42 gns. 
Grundig a a 65 gns. 195 
Grundig oa 75 gns. 225 
Philips Eosat 4-Track Mono 34 gns. 112 
Philips EL3536 4-Track Stereo 92 gns. 276 
Philips EL3542 4-Track ae 59 gns. $177 
Reflectograph bre 8 “A” 105 gns. B315 
Reflectograph 3-Tr. ‘‘B”’ 115 gns. 
Stuzzi Magnette a 59 gns. 171 
Stuzzi Tricorder 63 gns. 189 
Vortexion W.V.A. Type IV Deck £93.13.0 $268 
Vortexion W.V.B. Type IV Deck £110.3.0 315 


STEREO 


@ 
VORTEXION WVC —- - - = gns. 


Ferrograph 4SN Deck.. 2. gns. I 
Ferrograph 808 105 gns. $315 
Ferrograph 4S/N 88 gns. $ 
Ferrograph 4S/H 93 gns. $279 
Brenell 3-Star ... 89 gns. $267 
Brenell Mk. 5 ... £93.16.0 $268 
Grundig TK60 . . 128 gns. $384 
@ DECKS AND AMPLIFIERS 

Wearite 4A Mono ae £36.10.0 $105 


Wearite 4B Mono £41.10.0 $1i9 


Brenell Pre-Amp and Amp 24 gns. $72 
Brenell Stereo Deck £33.16.0 $101 
Brenell Mono Deck 28 gns. $94 


4 MICROPHONES AND MIXERS 
KG. C. 12. Condenser 

AKG. D. 19. Dynamic .. 

AKG. D. 88. Dynamic Stereo.. 


Lustraphone LD/66Z ... .. £4.12, $13 
Lustraphone LFV/59 Dynamic _ ... 84 gns. $25.50 
Lustraphone VR/64 Ribbon ... «. €7.17.6 $23 
Bang & Olufsen Ribbon pa ... £16.0.0 

Reslo Ribbon RBL/T or CRL . £9.12.6 $27 
Film Industries Ribbon MI8 ... £8.15.0 $25 
Grampian DP4M, etc. ... wale ooo SIS $22 
Grundig Mixer GMU.3 fon .. l6gns. $48 
Heathfield Electronic Mixer ... . £19.10.0 56 
Walgain Mono Pre-Amp ase ... €5.0.0 $is 
Walgain Stereo Pre-Amp £7.10.0 $21 


SCOTCH BOY, IRISH, BASF, GRUNDIG, AGFA, 
Mss, FERROTAPE—ALL SIZES IN STANDARD, 
LONG PLAY AND DOUBLE PLAY. 

Export prices are quoted above in U.S. Dollars 


120 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.! 


(Opposite Columbia Cinema) 
Telephone: GER 9692, TEM 7587 & COV 1703 
Cables: MODCHAREX, LONDON 
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LABORATORY 
315 SERIES AUTO 
TURNTABLE 


| Typed 


05 Combines the high - 
performance of a 
4 Transcription turn- : 
table with facility 
for changing records 
automatically. 
An Automatic Record 
Changer constructed 
to occupy as small 
a space as possible 
without sacrificing 
quality. 
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THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., SWINDON, WILTS. 
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Tape recording goes mobile! 
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= PHILIPS 


The portable recorder with the lifelike sound. At 
last you can capture any sound you want — from a military 
band to a bird in a tree, from touch-line commentaries to folk 
singing — play it over whenever you like. For this brilliant new 
Philips Battery Tape Recorder goes wherever you go; records 
or plays anywhere, any time—even while being carried; 
recreates each living moment with vivid reality. Light, easy to 
operate, completely independent of mains electricity, this is 
the tape recorder for you. See it at your dealer's, today! 


Fully transistorised for economi- 
cal battery operation and true-to- 
life reproduction. 


@ Easy to carry — weighs only 8 lbs. 


Gives upto 20 hours’ recording on 
six small, inexpensive batteries. 


Plays or records while being 
carried. Transparent plastic lid 
protects reels. 


Simple, error-proof controls. Ac- 
cidental erasure is impossible. 








Dual indicator shows battery 
power and volume. Warns when 
batteries need replacing. 


@ Sensitive microphone fits in side 


recess for quick-action use. 


@ Maximum playing time: 2 x 60 


minutes at tape speed of 1}” per 
second. 
Excluding batteries. 
Optional extra: 
carrying case and 
strap 45/- complete. 


GNS. 


Made in Holland 


Another wonderful product from PHILIPS —the friend of the family 


Philips Electrical Ltd,. Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
(BTI109) 
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Ready during September........ 
A BRAND NEW EDITION of the L.P.R.L. (Selective) 
CLASSICAL CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK (see below) 


Of the many thousands of classical L/Ps listed in the Library catalogue virtually all are continuously available to members (barring 
only those temporarily out of print, or for which demand has become—perhaps temporarily—non-existent.) 
The Library service is surely the ideal answer to the new higher record prices! As a member you have the opportunity to hear 


records in your own home, without any obligation to make a purchase. 


Yet all Library records are purchaseable if you so wish, and 


furthermore they are priced down according to the number of times they have been borrowed. If you purchase a Library record (and its 
condition will be immaculate) you do not pay its hiring fee. Surely this is an ideal way to build up a private record collection to your own 
individual taste, and yet hear other music also. 


L.P.R.L. 


THE L/P LIBRARY 
POSTAL SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the British Isles 
(except Eire). 


The annual subscription for membership 
is a guinea and the hiring charges range 
from Id. to 3d. per day for each disc 
borrowed. 


@ You only pay for the time you actually 
have records in your possession, not for 
time in transit. 


@ Records are in immaculate condition. 


@ Acomplete range includes every impor- 
tant classical issue Mono and Stereo 
(and in stereo a wide selection of light 
music too). 








@ Packing is simple and foolproof. 


@ Return of Post changing service, and 
you may change records as frequently 
as you wish. 


THE L.P.R.L. FACTORY 
FRESH SALES SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the world. 








It provides a guaranteed unplayed copy of 
any LP published in this country. 


@ Any label can be supplied: a perfect 
mint copy is guaranteed. 


@ All records are parastated after a 
rigorous visual inspection. 


@ Polythene protection and unique pack- 
ing ensures that discs reach you in 
pristine condition—as they left the 
factory. 


@ Thoughtful advice on the ‘‘best’’ record- 
ing is given with pleasure. 


IS THE SIGN OF A 
UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THE MUSIC-LOVER 








FOR MUSIC LOVERS WHO 
LIVE IN LONDON 
A branch is available where records can be changed 
personally. 


The Library premises at 33 Catherine St., is exactly 
opposite the Theatre Royal (Drury Lane). 











The Library premises is equally accessible from 
Holborn and Leicester Sq. It is little more than a 
stone’s throw from the Strand, Kingsway and the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 








THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL 
CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 


BRAND NEW PLUS 
mm 6d. Post 
1961/2 EDITION & Packing 
Ready soon...... September 


This is a selective catalogue listing all the 
recommended classical LPs issued to date 
(mono and stereo). Only records of a high 
standard of performance and recording are 
included. Thus this publication is an admirable 
collector’s guide. In addition the handbook 
includes much helpful information about the 
care of LPs, the problems of styli and groove- 
jumping and correct reproduction of records. 
AVAILABLE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS 


™ STEREO 


RECORD GUIDE 


A REVIEW OF ALL STEREO RECORDS 
OF CLASSICAL MUSIC (including 
Operetta and Musical Comedy) with a 
section on LIGHT MUSIC. Beautifully 
cloth-bound 
by EDWARD GREENFIELD 
(Record Critic of 
Tke Guardian and The Gramophone) 
DENIS STEVENS 
(Editor of Grove; 
Record Critic of The Gramophone and B.B.C.) 
and Edited by IVAN MARCH 
(Director of The Long Playing Record Library) 


Every record is reviewed both for its musical 
content and standard of performance, and for 
the quality of the recorded sound by three 
experienced critics who have from its incep- 
tion, specialised in the field of stereo. 

CAN BE ORDERED FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS. 

Volume | 21/- (post and packing |/6 on one 
Volume 2 25/- volume, 2/- on two volumes) 


IF YOU LIVE IN MANCHESTER 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY ALREADY HAS A BRANCH THERE 
AT 8 DEANSGATE (next to Grosvenor Hotel) 


Send now a large s.a.e. for details of all L.P.R.L. services 


THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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FAVOURITE SHOW TUNES. sro sos LONNIE DONEGAN ~ 
The Sorkin Strings =. Sy . a Band and the 


String choir, harp, celest@,piano— an 

exciting musical ensesfble playing superb. 
arrangements of s favourites suc —~ 
‘Surrey with the Fringe on Top’; 
‘Dancing in the Dark’; *Fasci 
Rhythm’; "Bhg/Moon'; and, 
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‘Sister Kate’; ‘Pana 
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in size :— 
oon’; ‘Holiday 
his Moment On’; 
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6, vibes, bass}. guit ir 4 Old Time D ; * 5 f oh J 

> American group Seeing music \ \ evancing ON mdy Street Blues’ 5 

or dancing. Ideal for parties, yet \ \, Harry Davidson ers bis | See oa es * 
/ Wilbur de Paris : 


Eres Saag’ ~~ ‘New’ New Orleans Jazz 


perfe 
warm @nd sophisticated for the discerning \\, 
i t— ‘Somebody Loves Me’; 

Biame Me’; ‘The Breeze and I’; 
‘The Way You Look es “Time On 





Robert E. Lee’; ‘Change of Key Boogie’ ; 
"eWorld is Waiting For The Sugfise’: 

@-Found A New Baby’; ‘}@7A Persian 
,; ‘Bourbon Street Bayade’. 







OLD TIME DANCING ste s0+2 
Harry Davidson and his Orchestr¢ 


A perfect Programme from the bentieder ALL ON 5” SPOOLS STG 8d 


who made Old Time Dancing popula y Thompson Qogintet 
his famous series with the B.B.C. T Ji i.p = & eee Sapéon— tenons 4 Siesmay Canines 
™ — clarinet; Billyg@#@ylor — piano; Oscar 


* SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT Pettiford — ba@#* Osie Johnson — drums. 
To be released next montlr ‘Tune Fo *; ‘Kamman’s A* Coming’; 
the first time on tape:— “Wher@or When’; ‘Mr. E-Z’; 


HANDEL’S ‘MESSIA 0 Easy’. 


" 3& scoTcHbrand tape used exclusively. 








































ALL PACKAGED IN 
ATTRACTIVE FULL-COLOUR 








De luxe version with notes. STF 4051-4. STEREO. 73 i.p.s. 12 gns. Set of 4 tapes 


The Complete Score cocseoo- " 
HEATHER HARPER HELEN WATTS, contralto. DUNCAN ROBERTSON, tenor } © ® © @sounn, 
A . soprano. . contralto. a : 

ROGER STALMAN, bass. CHRISTOPHER WOOD, harpsichord. RALPH DOWNS, organ. 127 KENSAL ROAD, LONDON W.10 ' 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, § 

THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR a complete list of saGA records and tapes. ; 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCH., FREDERIC JACKSON, conductor. © NAME .......cccccccccccocccececccccceeeevecereceessees : 
GDS GSS CURT BF ins Se, Creag Oe ee RT H 
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Edited by 
Music Editor 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
CECIL POLLARD 
ALEC ROBERTSON 
Editorial & Subscription Office 
Trade Office 


379 Kenton Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex 


70 Charlotte Street, London, W.!. 
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Technical Editor 


P. WILSON 
Telephone: WORDSWORTH 2010 
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THE BEECHAM RECORDINGS 


By JACK 


AS in almost every field of music, the loss 
of Sir Thomas Beecham has had its reper- 
cussions in the world of the gramophone; 
he was without doubt one of the great 
world figures in this branch of his art, and 
the time has now come for us to reflect upon 
what sort of legacy he has left us—whether 
some of the riches he so prodigally dispensed 
during his long life have been adequately 
captured for posterity on disc and tape, and 
if the gaps, which are inevitably to be found, 
are so serious and lamentable as they 
certainly seem to be. 

Let me say at the outset that I cannot 
pretend to make this an authoritative dis- 
cographical review; it is simply the musing 
of one who was closely associated with him 
as a player in almost every recording he 
made in this country during the last fifteen 
years of his life, and who greatly treasures 
his own modest collection of Beecham 
recordings, and since this is more a series 
of recollections of occasions and incidents 
than of catalogues and matrix numbers, I 
hope I may be forgiven for any inaccuracies. 

Surely the first thing to expect in any 
scrutiny of Beecham’s recorded legacy is an 
adequate representation of the almost 
incredible catholicity of taste which was 
such a feature of his life and work. Whereas 
with another conductor one might expect 
to find a complete Beethoven symphonic 
cycle, a solid phalanx of the major works of 
Brahms, with possibly a few excursions into 
the more or less remote regions of the 
Wagnerian scene, with Beecham one must 
inevitably expect to meet such names as 
Berlioz, Sibelius, Chabrier, Haydn, Gold- 
mark, Bantock, Mozart, Balakirev, Delibes, 
Handel, Strauss, Schubert, and a bewildering 
host of others in whose music he was a great 
specialist, and of course Delius, in whose 
works he was undoubtedly without any 
compeer. 

In respect of this catholicity, the list of 
his recordings at present available is by no 
means without merit, though there certainly 
2°€ gaps, and in some cases these are both 
serious and incomprehensible. Most of 
them, to be fair to the record companies, 
are due entirely to two factors. First, much 
oi his finest work was done between 1946 
nd 1951, at the height of his physical 
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powers; he was recording furiously at this 
time, but almost entirely on 78s; only a few 
of the later sessions were recorded on tape 
and in any case these were not continuous 
performances in the normal LP sense. There 
were thus only about nine years of active 
recording for LPs left, and here we have the 
second factor of limitation, for during much 
of this time Beecham was either abroad on 
his own business or exiled for other and less 
happy reasons. 

It is true that some of the finest 78s were 
later dubbed on to LPs, mostly for issue on 
the American market, but in all those I 
heard over there some ten years ago much 
of the original magic was lost in the transfer. 
Those not so dubbed were simply lost to us, 
and there just never was time to remake 
them for the modern gramophone. Among 
the important recordings I can remember 
in this category were Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet overture, Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
dances, Bax’s lovely Garden of Fand, Delius’s 
Song of the High Hills and the beautiful little 
Debussy Cortége and Air de Danse. Bantock’s 
Fifine at the Fair, a work upon which he 
lavished tremendous care and attention, 
was one of the earliest of his recordings to 
be issued on LP both in the U.S.A. and 
in this country. 

Most serious of all, Sibelius’s Sixth and 
Second Symphonies, and a truly magnificent 
Tapiola were never remade, nor is any trace 
remaining of some of the lovely incidental 
music—Swan White for instance. Consider- 
ing Sibelius in general, the catalogue is 
woefully slender for such an acknowledged 
master of this music; we have the First and 
Seventh Symphonies only, both in very 
acceptable versions, though I personally 
feel that only in the latter do we find the 
magisterial touch so notable in his public 
performances. The crying shame is that 
there has never been a recording of his 
Sibelius Fourth Symphony; this was a work 
which Beecham treated with most intense 
seriousness—almost with awe, which for 
him was a most unusual attitude! I seem 
to remember two monumental performances 
in 1949 or thereabouts; one of these was 
broadcast, and drew the warmest praise 
from the composer in a telegram of gratitude 
and congratulation. It is just possible that 


the B.B.C. still have the recording; if so 
there is a strong case for its general release 
—complicated, where a large orchestra, 
now scattered, is concerned, but maybe not 
impossible? 

On the credit side, we can be eternally 
grateful for the recent memorial release of 
Richard Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben; in this 
case it would, I imagine, have been quite 
possible to dub the great 78 version made 
in the late *forties, but this could certainly 
never have come up to the standard of 
reproduction in the new version, even 
though the playing was of the very highest 
order. The importance of the old 78 is 
undoubtedly that it was the crystallisation 
of a close collaboration between conductor 
and composer; with such men this was 
indeed a rare and strange thing, but it just 
happened that they were very old friends. 

They spent weeks re-shaping and balanc- 
ing the work to make every phrase tell, with 
the indefatigable engineers striving to give 
them just what they asked for. There was 
the great horn-playing of Dennis Brain, and 
some wonderfully Heifetz-like playing from 
Oscar Lampe, the violin soloist. A sense of 
achievement was in the air, and when 
Strauss finally stated that he had now, for 
the first time in his life, heard every strand 
of the battle-sequence, there came a hope 
that this must be the definitive recording of 
this master-work. A vain hope, of course; 
nothing stands still in the world of recording, 
and the next ten years were to bring many 
new phases and advances which would out- 
date our efforts of that time, but the lessons 
learnt then were never forgotten, and when, 
ten years later, Beecham once more set out 
to create the work for the gramophone, he 
was able to start from the point at which 
he and the now-departed composer had 
previously arrived, and go right ahead from 
there. The new Heldenleben is as good as we 
can hope for in this imperfect world. 

Despite this late and triumphant issue, 
the absence of any other single Strauss work 
in our present catalogue is both saddening 
and puzzling when one remembers that in 
1947 a series of six concerts containing 
almost all the major Strauss works, at most 
of which the composer was to be seen, 
showed Beecham as the finest living inter- 
preter of these works. The reasons are 
probably those I have given, but they are 
much to be deplored. 

There seems to have been some sort of 
pattern in the way in which Sir Thomas 
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selected and set about recording important 
works, and I feel that there were three 
general categories of motivation. The first 
was a simple section from the general reper- 
toire of works familiar to his orchestra, and 
an intensive polishing process in the studio 
which created the work anew, as it were, 
for the gramophone. The two Rimsky- 
Korsakov works now available are in this 
class. The Cog d’Or suite, now an old issue, 
was made after the long American tour of 
1950, and followed years of neglect of this 
work by Sir Thomas. It stands up to its 
age in an amazing way, and is a direct 
descendant of the great Covent Garden 
performances between the wars. Scheherazade 
is also in this category, but came much later 
—1959, I think; this stands out in my 
memory as one of the really serious series 
of sessions with Beecham, and one in which 
he for once dictated all points of phrasing 
and style, rather than employing his usual 
method of inspiring his players to feel the 
music in his way. 

The second category is the obvious one of 
recording works following important concert 
performances, and is of course the largest 
of all—too large to dwell upon. 

The third group is one which may well 
be unique, and is a compound of two factors 
—the strong personality of the man and the 
high regard in which he was held by his 
recording associates. These are the record- 
ings made “‘out of the blue’’ of works which 
he wished to present to the public at 
reasonable expense, but which required 
weeks of loving preparation. This they 
received in the studio while preparing them 
for recording, after which they went out to 
a usually grateful public. The result was 
that most of the astonishing concerts of the 
late forties were not so financially crippling 
as they otherwise would have been. Most 
of these works are now deleted, but included, 
besides a lot of Sibelius—the lamented 
Tapiola for instance—the fine Delius series 
upon which the new Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra of 1946 literally cut its teeth. 

Happily, our present Delius list is a 
pretty full one, and holds out the hope that 
this strangely uneven and talented composer 
will have his niche in the future musical 
world. It is generally accepted that without 
the championship of Beecham, Delius’s im- 
pact would have been much smaller. With 
the recordings he has left us, many of which 
are positively painful in the memories they 
evoke at this time, we find a living tradition 
of Delius ready established. Almost every 
recording among these is great in its way; 
they are a fairly comprehensive collection, 
and heard sufficiently rarely elsewhere to 
warrant occasional careful listening. Tre- 
mendous care and affection went into 
making these records; never hard work, but 
rather a gentle pruning and maturing until 
finally the essential relaxation and under- 
standing came to all concerned. I’m sure 
they will be treasured for many years by a 
host of enthusiasts, and whether they are the 
end of the road for Delius or just a signpost 
to the future, they are quite wonderful in 
themselves. But what of the recent disap- 
pearance of Jn a Summer Garden and A Mass 
of Life? I don’t know what this can mean, 
as the latter in particular was a master- 
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recording. Perhaps sales were disappointing, 
but will these discs re-appear? If not the 
gramophone public must make their wishes 
clear. One hears that a new Delius Society 
is in being and ready to carry on the work 
so worthily started. One can only wish 
them luck in their task and whisper a prayer 
of thanks for what has already been done. 

Perhaps the most fascinating feature of 
recording with Beecham was that it was by 
no means always possible to know when the 
great work was being done. At times, as in 
the case of Heldenleben, he was intense and 
completely engrossed; at others, he would 
dart about from work to work making end- 
less tests of odd scraps of this and that, 
obviously feeling his way—but to what? 
One’s sympathies at such times were always 
with the recording staff, who must often 
have wondered, as did we, if anything would 
ever come of it all, but somehow it all took 
on a pattern in the end, and occasionally 
this was a surprise. One that comes to mind 
is the recording of Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 
I suppose it is no secret that there always 
seemed to be in Sir Thomas a deep-rooted 
antipathy to much of Elgar’s music. I don’t 
know whether or not there was ever a 
personal difference between the two men, 
but I remember once, when a performance 
of Elgar’s Falstaff was in preparation, 
Beecham’s doctors forbade continuance 
because it was apparently giving rise to 
marked physical damage! Their orders 
were of course ignored, and an amazingly 
virile and warm-hearted performance was 
conducted by a sick-looking but determined 
Sir Thomas. It never, alas, found its way 
onto tape, but the Enigma, which was 
tackled with apparently casual indifference 
one day in Walthamstow Town Hall, and 
caused no visual ripple on the placid surface 
as it was in progress, turned out to be 
masterly, full of fire and most sincere. Truly 
a puzzling man, even to those who knew 
him; at times there seemed to be another 
hand guiding his—and this was one of them. 


The Haydn list was mercifully well 
catered for about three years ago when the 
R.P.O. was in Paris on other business, and 
the opportunity was taken to record the 
whole of the “‘Salomon”’ series of symphonies 
—his latest and finest. The result really is a 
‘series’’ in the truest sense. Acoustics are 
constant and good—the dusty old Salle 
Wagram seems to have risen wonderfully to 
the occasion, and there is a fine unity of 
overall style throughout, with that stabbing 
little baton and bristling ‘goatee’ visible in 
almost every bar. 


The Mozart recordings are a different 
kettle of fish altogether. Until only a few 
months ago, seven of them were available, 
ranging from No. 31 to 41. They were all 
recorded at different times and in varying 
conditions, and are no more a series than 
in fact they were in Mozart’s own mind, 
but most of them have their own special 
points of excellence, and they are in fact a 
treasure-house of the Beecham style of 
Mozart phrasing, which makes it all the 
more disturbing that only numbers 35, 39, 
40 and 41 now remain. It is to be hoped 
that the others have not disappeared for all 
time; meanwhile the four which remain have 
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for me a grace and charm I can find in no 
other conductor’s version. Beecham never 
worshipped the printed note, and if there 
are some who feel that he takes some 
liberties with the score—for instance the 
clarinet echoes in the trio of No. 39—I 
personally feel sure that Mozart would have 
been highly delighted with this and the 
many other points of finesse in these 
beautifully shaped versions of his sympho- 
nies. 

In addition to Mozart’s symphonies we 
are fortunate in having a wonderfully vivid 
and complete version of Seraglio. I 
remember what a revelation this was to his 
orchestra when he set about this opera wit! 
his “‘new broom’? attitude, and it is worth 
pointing out that the R.P.O., being also 
the Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra, could 
hardly be expected to be very easily impres- 
sed in such a familiar work as this. ‘Revela- 
tion’ is hardly too strong a word for what he 
gave to us then. 

While on the subject of opera, it is with 
some dark feelings of sheer green jealousy 
that I must say that for me the Beecham 
complete Carmen is the ultimate—dark 
emotions because of course this was made in 
Paris with the Orchestre Nationale during 
his enforced absence from these islands; 
but unwittingly the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did us all a favour here, for this 
French music certainly does live in its native 
air and with a French orchestra as it might 
never have done here. Even the choice of 
Victoria de Los Angeles, that fine soprano, 
instead of the usual mezzo-soprano or 
contralto for the solo réle is a stroke of 
genius. I find the sheer excitement this 
lends to the music casts a new light on the 
character, and although the result may be 
more French than Spanish, it is wonderful 
opera and superb Bizet. 

The same exciting approach applies also 
to the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique with the 
same orchestra, which bounds and corus- 
cates as it has never quite done in all my 
experience of it. So maybe our loss in 
having these recordings made abroad was 
our final gain after all. As I write I have 
not yet heard the Fauré Dolly suite which I 
understand is the final issue in this Paris 
series, but I feel sure it will be something 
very Gallic and quite priceless. 

Passing lightly once more over the gaps 
in our legacy of Beecham recordings—and 
I personally can hardly do without his 
Brahms 3rd and 4th Symphonies, his 
Sibelius 2nd, 4th and 5th, and his Schubert 
C major—let us at any rate be thankful for 
some comparatively rare works that only he 
would ever have thought of putting on to 
wax. I mean works like the now deleted 
Goldmark Rustic Wedding Symphony, a 
tedious and dust-laden score in other hands, 
but taking on a strange beauty in his, with 
its quaint rhythms and nuances which only 
he seemed able to feel and communicate. 
And, of course, the Bizet Fair Maid of Perth 
suite, mercifully still with us, full of the 
Beecham magic and with a texture that is 
immediately recognisable and wonderfully 
refreshing in its relaxation. Then there are 
the works which in later years he rarely 
could afford to play in public, now that 
anyone but Beethoven seems to fill the 
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Festival Hall with empty seats—the Faust 
Symphony of Liszt, among others, and 
Schumann’s Manfred; to these he brought a 
strange delight and a penetrating know- 
ledge born of an inner vision which we 
could hardly fail to feel. They are ours in 
the home now, through excellent recordings, 
and somehow they are at their best there. 

Disappointingly, the very enjoyable Bala- 
kirev Symphony has recently been deleted. 
It should be in every enthusiast’s collection 
by now, I suppose—but this seems to be 
the time for expansion rather than the 
reverse, so that a new generation may catch 
up with things. I hope such deletions will 
not be general, at any rate for some years to 
come. 

Lastly, what of that strange genus of 
works of Sir Thomas’s own sorting and 
labelling—the “Lollipops” ? These are a 
strange gaggle of pieces indeed, ranging as 
they do from little Mozart marches and 
fragments of Massenet and Saint-Saéns to 
quite important works like Debussy’s L’aprés 
midi d’un faune—some to be taken seriously, 
some to be lightly regarded according to 
one’s own ideas. Who else has ever lavished 
such attention and affection upon Suppé’s 
overture Morning, Noon and Night? ‘This is 
the sort of piece he treated with a complete 
seriousness he often seemed reluctant to 
display in the presence of great master- 
pieces. I remember one occasion at East- 
bourne when his memory let him down for 
the moment, and he tried, happily without 
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success, to bring in the heavy brass with one 
of his most sizzling swipes when what 
Suppé indicated was a quiet ’cello entry; 
it really upset him more than a similar little 
diversion in Brahms’s Second Symphony in 
London only a month previously. One of 
the few things remaining “in the can’’, I 
hear, is another series of “Lollipops’’—I 
shall most certainly have them as soon as 
possible. 

What conclusions is it possible to draw 
from all this? Obviously a long life as rich 
in musical endeavour as that of Sir Thomas 
Beecham could never be adequately re- 
flected in any collection of recordings. 
There are bound to be disappointments for 
almost all of us, and different ones for each 
individual; but even allowing for this, and 
for the “‘change of horses” to LP at a 
crucial point in his career, for his absences 
abroad and for the many unfinished bits of 
recording he left around wherever he 
worked, it is still open to question whether 
there is enough at present available to say 
that he is adequately represented. May we 
please have the rest? It is obvious that there 
are several masterpieces crying out for 
reissue, but not they alone deserve to be 
brought into the light, there are many 
works with an off-beat appeal to continue 
to make our Beecham listening the refresh- 
ing experience it always was, just as playing 
for him and with him was invariably not 
only, as Yehudi Menuhin said recently, “a 
picnic’’, but also an act of devotion. 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


By JOHN FREESTONE 


ANY collectors will have learnt with 

regret of the Gramophone Company’s 
decision to stop their special pressing service. 
Until a month or so ago it was possible to 
obtain pressings of all available 78 r.p.m. 
matrices, and although these were naturally 
more expensive than commercial discs, they 
were invaluable to the serious collector. 

I do not know when the service was 
started, but it has certainly been in existence 
for the last thirty years, and it is sad to think 
that for the future the vast library of early 
and important vocal recordings which are 
preserved by the Gramophone Company 
will cease to have any practical value to the 
collector. For many years the ‘His Master’s 
Voice’’ trade mark, together with its Victor 
associates, held a virtual monopoly of the 
services of the greatest singers and instru- 
mentalists, and this surely involves a certain 
responsibility to future generations. Apart 
from the generally acknowledged fact that 
the level of singing has declined in the last 
half-century, these early recordings form a 
unique documentation of the style and taste 
of the great interpreters of the end of the 
nineteenth century, and are of immense 
educational importance to future generations. 

I appeal to the Gramophone Company 
to allow someone with the necessary know- 
ledge to undertake the research which is 
essential to ensure that important and hither- 


to unpublished performances are not lost 
for ever. Soon it may be too late, and many 
priceless treasures, the very existence of 
which is still unknown, may become buried 
in the company’s archives. 

Such a possibility is by no means a 
remote one, for only recently I have been 
fortunate in obtaining pressings of three 
unpublished Tetrazzini discs, which were 
apparently unknown, as they are listed in 
no discography or catalogue. They were 
pressed recently, and the fact that they have 
been preserved for almost fifty years, and 
have never before been used, so far as one 
can tell, merely emphasises the probability 
that there may be many other titles by 
equally famous artistes which are still un- 
published and seem likely to remain so. 

The three Tetrazzini titles are the Jewel 
Song (Faust), La Serenata (Braga) of which 
no published versions exist, and a London 
recording of the “‘Pastorale”’ from Veracini’s 
Rodelinda, which the singer also recorded in 
America. 

Recently the Gramophone Company have 
issued re-recordings of some early Melba 
discs, including a previously unpublished 
“‘Addio” from La Bohéme, and this gives 
hope that other unreleased items, like the 
Il Bacio and Ave Maria of Patti may also 
appear as dubbings on LP reissues. This 
will, of course, offer some compensation for 
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the cessation of the special pressing service, 
but it seems unlikely that a great number of 
unpublished discs will become available in 
this way, and they are not quite the same 
thing as the original discs, at least from a 
collector’s point of view! 

A few months ago I acquired a second 
copy of Plangon’s 1902 recording of the 
“Couplets de Vulcain” (Philémon et Baucis) 
and was surprised to note that it was less 
forward and rather muddy compared with 
my own disc. After very careful comparison 
I found to my amazement that it was an 
entirely different recording, although the 
singing in both cases was very similar, and 
the matrix numbers were identical. The 
matter was finally settled when I checked 
the two versions against a score, and found 
that the piano endings were quite dis- 
similar in the two cases. My original disc 
was a pressing sold in England while the 
other came from France, and I am now 
wondering if two takes were made of many 
of the 1902 London series. It is known that 
there are two versions of Calvé’s “‘Segui- 
dilla’’ (Carmen) and of Suzanne Adams’s 
Home Sweet Home. Of course the opportunity 
of comparing two copies of any of these 
discs does not often occur, because of their 
great rarity. 

My request for details concerning the 
careers of Cornubert and David has brought 
some useful information. A. W. (Merstham) 
and S. D. (Bayswater) write that Cornubert, 
who was born in 1863, made his début in 
France in the late 1880s. In 1889 he created 
the role of Un héraut Bysantin in Esclarmonde 
(Massenet), when it had its world premiére 
at the Opéra Comique. After some years 
singing in France, Maurice Grau engaged 
him for the latter part of the 1899-1900 
season at the Tacon Habafia, and he made 
his début there on February 24th, 1900. 
He sang, apparently without much distinc- 
tion at Covent Garden in 1904, and in 1911 
became a Professor at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 

Two French correspondents, R. C. 
(Strasbourg) and G. B. (Cannes) point out 
that Léon David has written his memoirs 
entitled La Vie d’un ténor, and that he is still 
alive, in his 94th year. I have only just 
received my copy of the book, which is still 
available in France, but the following 
details may prove of interest. 

David was born in 1867 of business people 
at Sables-d’Olonne. When he was seventeen 
he commenced his musical studies at the 
Conservatoire at Nantes, and then after 
military service he went to the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1888. While there he was 
honoured by the friendship of the great 
contralto Alboni, then living in retirement. 
On one occasion as a student David sang 
the Quartet from Rigoletto with Gabrielle 
Krauss, Alboni, and Pol Plangon! 

The tenor made his début in 1892 at the 
Monte Carlo Opera, in Gyptis by Noél 
Desjoyaux, and then a year later he went 
to the Opéra-Comique. He sang there for 
several periods during the next thirty-five 
years, and was also heard at the Monnaie 
in Brussels, and in Egypt, Spain and Italy, 
as well as in the chief provincial towns of 
France. From the mid-twenties, although 
he continued to sing, he became a Professor 
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at the Paris Conservatoire, and his pupils 
have included Louis Musy, José Luccioni, 
and André Baugé. 

The book itself is rather tedious to read, 
since there are quotations from numerous 
“‘rave’’ notices mainly from French provin- 
cial papers, but it is written simply, without 
any of the malicious references to fellow 
artists which are all too common in this 
type of biography, and there are appreciative 
references to Clément, Litvinne, Donalda, 
Calvé, Plangon and a host of other artists. 
The publishers are Lussaud Fréres, and no 
English translation is available. 

The Recorded Vocal Art Society, of 
which I am the President, has been in 
existence for some years, and it has special- 
ised in programmes of recordings by great 
singers of the last fifty years. Our present 
Secretary has unfortunately found it neces- 
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sary to resign, and no one has so far come 
forward to take his place, and unless a 
successor can be found there is no alternative 
to closing down the Society. A final meeting 
is to be held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street (one minute from Ludgate 
Circus) at 7 p.m. on Thursday, September 
14th, when the future of the Society will be 
determined, and I shall conclude the 
evening by playing some major collectors’ 
rarities, including examples by Albani, 
Siems, Calvé, Tamagno, Lassalle, Edouard 
de Reszke, and unpublished items by 
Boronat, Tetrazzini, and others. I hope 
collectors will make a special effort to attend 
this meeting, and, in the meantime, if any- 
one interested and willing to undertake the 
work of Honorary Secretary would care to 
write to me, I will put him in touch with 
the officers of the Society. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
BACH. Suites Nos. 1-4, BWV1066-9. 
Mainz Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Giinter Kehr. Vox @ 


VUX2000 (two 12in., 42s. plus 
15s. P.T.). These records are not 
available separately. 

The main interest in this recording of the 
Bach orchestral suites lies in Giinter Kehr’s 
adventurous interpretation of the slow, 
introductory sections of each Overture. 
Bach, writing in the French style, expected 
his interpreters to make certain re-arrange- 
ments at sight in the matter of rhythm and 
ornament. Of these, double-dotting and the 
interpretation of appoggiaturas have now 
come to be accepted in polite musical 
society, though opinion is still very much 
at variance in the matter of notes inégales. 
The point about these is that they were to 
some extent optional; when used, they 
transformed a straight succession of semi- 
quavers into a lurching, quasi-triple metre. 
In modern times, the danger inherent in 
doing this kind of thing—especially with a 
fair-sized orchestra—can cause the dignified 
and imposing aspect of these overtures to 
vanish in a gust of wind (or strings, as the 
case may be) and so make nonsense of the 
mood and atmosphere. 

The Philomusica discs suffered somewhat 
from this fault. So too did the more recent 
performances under Tilney. Ginter Kehr, 
however, manages to out-Dart Tilney in 
his desire to put across style in a big way— 
alas, at the expense of musical logic. For if 
these opening bars are taken too fast, there 
is insufficient contrast when the ‘Allegro 
begins; the listener misses that clear dis- 
tinction between the solemn and the gay, 
the pompous procession and the lively con- 
versation that follows. 

In the dances, matters of scholarship are 
left to shift for themselves. There is a lack 
of uniformity in the interpretation of 
appoggiaturas, and in at least one out- 
standing instance (the Minuet of the B minor) 
the solution offered is wrong from the 
standpoint of both theory and practice. The 
solo flautist in this suite is efficient but dull; 
in the two D major suites the brass is good, 
though not too well balanced with the rest 
of the ensemble. Generally speaking the 
violin tone is wiry and the bass much too 
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heavy. The poor unfortunate middle parts 
—always interesting in Bach’s orchestral 
music—can often hardly be heard. Except 
as a curiosity, then, it is impossible to 
recommend these two discs, and Bach-lovers 
would do well to keep to the H.M.V./ 
Menuhin set issued in June. DS. 


BACH. Violin Concerto in E major, 
BWV1042. Gioconda de Vito 
(violin), London Symphony Orch-. 
estra conducted by Rafael Kubelik. 

MOZART. Violin Concerto No. 3 in G 
major, K.216. Gioconda de Vito 
(violin), Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Rafael Kubelik. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1856: © ASD429 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Bach—selected comparisons: 
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Miss de Vito, at her best, ranks as one of 


the most remarkable lady ‘violinists of her 
time. I cannot believe that this Bach- 
Mozart coupling presents her at her best. 
At the risk of seeming ungallant, I am bound 
to call attention to the unpleasant Scoops, 
the awkward-sounding changes of position 
and the peculiar stylistic features which are 
appropriate neither for early nor for late 
eighteenth-century works. One downward 
run from a top E in the first movement of 
the Bach, results in a series of notes whose 
exact constitution might well be anybody’s 
guess, but it certainly isn’t what appears in 
the score. Oistrakh plays both works with an 
impeccably clean and classical technique: 
the Francescatti is another good Mozart 
performance. Bach is best served by the 
Oistrakhs, Menuhin, and Ayo. DS. 


BALAKIREV. (a) Russia—Symphonic 
Poem. (6) Overture on three 
Russian Themes. (c) Tamara— 
Symphonic Poem. Soviet Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
(2) Konstantin Ivanov, (5b) Alex- 
ander Gauk, and (c) Nikolai 
Golovanov. Saga @ XID5101 (12 in., 
21s. Od. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). 

Looking up the latest quarterly catalogue 

I was horrified how depleted the stock of 
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Balakirev is (one version of Tamara and six 
of the comparatively brief Jslamey) and even 
Beecham’s recording of the enthralling 
First Symphony gone. ‘This issue helps to 
restore the situation and I hope that, 
particularly at its bargain price, it will 
encourage many who enjoy the “pop” 
works of Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov to 
find equal delight here. 

It is often hard to realise today that 
Balakirey was in fact the dominating 
personality of the “Kutchka’’ which in- 
cluded Borodin, Moussorgsky and the rest. 
His musical imagination was not so spon- 
taneous as theirs, his critical powers corres- 
pondingly more highly developed. The 
transition passages in these rhapsodic works 
have a way of sounding stiff and sudden 
(the result of over-eagerness to be concise 
perhaps ?). 

Russia, for example, bears signs of the 
drastic revision the composer made. It 
contrasts three folk themes, and_ these 
Balakirev uses as symbols of Russia in 
different aspects from pagan to Tsarist 
times. Similarly in the Overture the 
ingenuity of the musical working is in a 
sense out-of-keeping with what one expects 
in this kind of nationalistic work. Yet it 
would be absurd, particularly with Tamara, 
the most extended and evocative of these 
works, if Balakirey were ever scorned for 
being too conscientious. 


What is needed in performance is red- 
blooded conducting to provide the sense of 
spontaneity not always apparent in the 
music, and to bring out its many individual 
beauties. These Soviet performances are 
very convincing. Ideally one would ask for 
even greater brilliance of playing and 
recording, but by Soviet standards, at least 
as we have known them on record, there is 
little to complain of, and the recording, 
though restricted, is easy enough on the ear. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. (a) Sym- 
phony No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 55, 
*“Eroica’’ (XID5037). (6) Symphony 
No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67; Egmont 
Overture, Op. 84+ (XID5006).  (c) 
Symphony No. 6 in F major, Op. 68, 
‘Pastoral’? (XID5038). (a and c) 
Royal Danish Orchestra conducted 
by George Hurst; (5) Hamburg 
Pro Musica Orchestra conducted 
by Erich Riede. Saga @ XID5037, 
XID5006, XID5038 (three 12 in., 
21s. plus 5s, 5d. P.T. each). “She 
item marked f{ is also available on 
@ EFIDIOI1 (7 in., 8s. 53d. plus 
3s. O4d. P.T.). 

Symphony No. 8—selected bargain issues: 
V.P.O., Kleiber (5/59) @ ACL35 


Siidwestfunk Orch., Horenstein 
(4/60) @ GBY10700 
Czech P.O., Matacic 


(10/60) @ PLP129: © PLPS129 

Symphony No. 6—selected bargain issues: 
L.P.O., Kleiber (12/51) (R) ACL2 
V.S.O., Otterloo (3/60) @ GBL3515 
Czech P.O., Sejna (6/60) @ PLP105 
R.P.O., Beecham (6/61) @ EFL2505 
Saga’s policy of encouraging young 
performers like Hurst and Fiorentino has 
much to be said for it. Whether it is too 
ambitious a project for Hurst to record his 
cycle of Beethoven’s Nine, as Saga intends, 
is still too early to say. The Eroica impresses 
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me much more than the Pastoral. Hurst 
gives the Ervoica first movement a fine, strong 
performance with a very rousing allegro 
relaxed with an illicit rallentando in one or 
two places to ease the transitions between 
sections. I think particularly of bar 280 
and those following where after the great 
hammered discords Hurst slows down on 
the soft staccato chords and weakens the 
effect. But the way he introduces the 
recapitulation—the wonderful passage with 
tremolo strings—is very good indeed and 
the horn is well caught a few bars later. 

The slow movement is not quite so 
impressive. Compare the opening with 
Kleiber and where the older conductor with 
his stark simplicity induces an immediate 
tension Hurst sounds too smooth and the 
oboe plays too suavely as though to say, 
“Look how beautifully I am doing it’’. 
With the great fugato at bar 114 as well, 
Hurst seems to be taking it rather too easily, 
missing the toughness. ‘The scherzo and 
finale show Hurst back in his liveliest form. 
Indeed the scherzo is even faster than in 
Toscanini’s version and the horns cope 
superbly in the trio. The finale, too, is very 
alert and well pointed. 

I hope my adverse remarks will not be 
taken too seriously, as among bargain 
versions this is highly competitive. On 
performance Kleiber comes a clear first, the 
Ace of Clubs finer even than his earlier LP 
version, but the recording shows its age. 
Among the others my choice would be 
between Hurst and Matacic, Hurst stronger 
in the first movement and with slightly 
better recording as well as avoiding a 
turnover in the slow movement, Matacic 
more consistent with a fine funeral march. 
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Hurst’s Pastoral is the best-recorded of the 
bargain versions, but I find it strange’, 
charmless as a performance in all move- 
ments. Perhaps his idea of rusticity is to 
play ruggedly with the minimum of pointing, 
But the opening allegro, taken rather slowly, 
sounds decidedly unstylish next to Beecham 
or Kleiber or Otterloo and the slow 
movement taken fast is similarly heavy- 
handed. The Peasant’s Merrymaking, too, 
is taken too straight, with little spring in the 
rhythm. Again I have underlined the faults 
and there is much to enjoy in the straight- 
forwardness, but the competition even at 
bargain level is fierce, for Beecham provides 
an excellent account and has his endearing 
if very mannered Unfinished for coupling, 
and Otterloo, strong and good-humoured, 
has a fine Egmont. Kleiber, the best of all 
on performance, hassome recording troubles, 
but I am sure many will be prepared to 
overlook them. 

The Saga Fifth, with Riede and the 
Hamburg Pro Musica, is an older recording 
—a fair enough performance in the middle 
movements but lacking dramatic force in 
the first and last, partly the result of the 
recording. There is still not a really 
recommendable bargain Fifth, and the 
remarks I made in June still apply. E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Op. 92. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Colin Davis. 
H.M.V. @ XLP20038 (12 in., 17s. 14d. 
plus 6s. 14d. P.T.). 

BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Op. 92. Cleveland Orch- 
estra conducted by George Szell. 
Fontana @ EFL2508 (12 in., 17s. 34d. 
plus 6s. 243d. P.T.). 


Bargain issues: 
Concertgebouw, Kleiber (4/51) (R) @ ACL57 
Rochester P.O., Leinsdorf (12/58) @ GBR6524 
Polish R.O., Rowicki (3/60) @ 479014 
Belgian R.O., André (2/54) (3/60) (R) @ GMA7 

Both these bargain Sevenths are highly 
recommendable but it is the Davis version 
which must certainly take pride of place as 
a lively, sympathetic account to rival any 
in the catalogue. The well-balanced 
recording reinforces my hope that H.M.V. 
will reconsider its policy of not issuing 
stereo versions of Concert Classics. 

Davis chooses admirable speeds through- 
out. More than Kleiber or Toscanini his 
6/8 Allegro has a simple rustic dance-like 
flavour when it begins. It is fast enough to 
have real vigour but still allows the right 
spring of step to be maintained to the end, 
with no deterioration into simple duple 
time. Beside Kleiber there is sometimes a 
lack of intensity, but Kleiber in any case is 
arguably over-intense in this ‘‘apotheosis of 
the dance’’, and Davis controls and varies 
his tension with astonishing mastery. Only 
in the great architectural rising scales of the 
slow introduction do I feel he should have 
forced harder. His sense of structure in the 
Allegro is striking (clearer than Rowicki’s. 
for example) and the crescendo in the coda 
is superbly done. Szell, though very lively. 
cannot quite match all this. 

Davis chooses a slowish Toscanini-like 
speed for the Allegretto where Szell chooses 
a Kleiber-like fast one. My preference is 
naturally for the slower speed, and Davis 
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points the phrasing to just the right degree, 
a shade less than Rowicki who comes close 
to sounding mannered. Davis is admirable 
in the fugato where Szell at his fast speed is 
rigid (Kleiber manages this passage much 
better) and in the very difficult final bars 
with their rising question-mark phrase 
(Kleiber providing the controversial pizzi- 
cato solution) Davis tails the movement off 
very neatly without losing tension in the 
way Rowicki does. My only slight reserva- 
tion about Davis in this movement is that 
in places he presses on the tempo, fortun- 
ately never enough to sound wilful. 

The scherzo really brings Davis into his 
own. For one thing he provides every 
repeat (I cannot off-hand remember anyone 
else who does) and when the playing is as 
lithe as this, that is something to welcome. 
The woodwind in particular gets the 
skipping rhythm airborne, and if I had to 
choose a single player for special praise 
throughout the symphony, it would be the 
first oboe whose solos are a constant delight 
without ever sounding obtrusive or out-of- 
place. Szell is lively too, but his trio lacks 
weight, no doubt a deliberate point of 
interpretation. 

The finale brings Davis’s most nearly 
controversial speed, a very fast allegro 
indeed, faster even than Toscanini and as 
fast as Beecham. Slightly slower, Davis 
could have obtained clearer enunciation of 
the main theme from the violins, but there 
is never any hint of a scramble, the snapping 
rhythms are always beautifully clear, and 
the result is very exciting indeed, particu- 
larly on the great horn entries. 

To sum up, Kleiber and Toscanini 
naturally provide moments of greater inten- 
sity and insight, but the recording of both 
is dated (why does Decca put so much “‘top”’ 
on its Ace of Clubs reissues?) and on 
balance Davis is a clear choice among 
bargain Sevenths, though Rowicki, always 
enjoyable, provides a makeweight in some 
Mozart German Dances. After this blooding 
in the difficult field of the standard classics 
I hope Davis will be encouraged to do more 
Beethoven, and that is something one does 
not say very often of any conductor. 


BIZET. Symphony in C major. Jeux 
d@’enfants Suite. La Jolie Fille de 
Perth—Suite. Suisse Romande 
Orchestra conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca @ LXT5634: © 
SXL2275 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s; 10d. P.T.). 
Symphony in C: 

Suisse, Ansermet (12/60) @ BR8071 

French Nat. R.O., Beecham 
(1/61) @ ALP1761: (4/61) @ ASD388 
To notice the date given above of the 
earlier Ansermet performance of this sym- 
phony suggests that he has been recording 
it rather often of late! In fact, that version 
vriginally dates from a much earlier time 
and is now superseded by this new disc with 
its improved sound—and, too, with its 
astly more agreeable solo oboe playing, 
vhich I never managed to enjoy in the slow 
novement of the older record. It remains 
slightly sober performance, extremely 
cfficiently rehearsed and played, without the 
wuches that one finds in the Beecham per- 
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formance, touches that bring an involuntary 
smile of pleasure as one listens. 

In the 3rd movement, by the way, 
Ansermet omits the repeats of the second 
halves of both scherzo and trio (probably 
no bad thing) but does repeat the first 
section of the scherzo on its return. I 
mention this just for the record. 

The two Bizet suites are both very well 
played. Indeed, the orchestral standard is 
high everywhere on this disc and that is the 
more praiseworthy since some of the music 
is very tricky to play, even if it may 
not sound it. The suite from The Fair Maid 
of Perth gives us one less piece than Beecham 
did (one Serenade instead of two) but with 
so well-filled a record, this is no grumble— 
so well-filled that perhaps that accounts for 
the lack of bands between pieces of the suites 
and the too short gaps between the end of 
one and the start of the next. 

Beecham couples his performance of this 
symphony with Lalo’s symphony, which is 
enough to put anybody off the record—if it 
weren’t for his enchanting playing of the 
Bizet. The choice, then, is between a real 
Beecham performance of the symphony, 
with a boring coupling, and just good 
performances of the symphony and a couple 
of charming suites. 

Sampling parts of both mono and stereo 
I found the sound most enjoyable: the 
stereo winning, of course, in a place like the 
fugato bit in the slow movement, it is always 
a pleasure to hear entries coming from their 
right place in the orchestra. 


BOIELDIEU. Harp Concerto in C 
major. 
RODRIGO. Concerto Serenade for 


harp and orchestra. Nicanor 
Zabaleta (harp), Berlin Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Ernst 
Marzendorfer. D.G.G. @ LPM 
18618: @ SLPM138118 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

What a pleasure, after listening to a 
dozen versions of one over-recorded work 
and almost a score of some other, to come 
to a disc of entirely unfamiliar music. The 
Boieldieu concerto is a delightful work. Its 
first movement is perhaps no more than 
average eighteenth-century, but the slow 
movement is most beautiful and the finale 
is charming. This is altogether well worth 
recording. (Boieldieu, the sleeve-note tells 
us, wrote “‘several works for harp, which 
reflect his great interest in the instrument” 
—one wonders if perhaps it wasn’t interest 
in a player of that instrument, though 
perhaps lady harpists weren’t so frequently 
found in those days as they are now.) 

The Rodrigo Concerto Serenade comes as 
something of a disappointment after this— 
and after the composer’s attractive Concerto 
for Guitar, of which the Decca record has 
been so popular. But the writing hasn’t got 
the same attractiveness and the tricks 
remain, the bright accompaniments, for 
instance. Frankly, I got bored. 

Zabaleta plays most beautifully in both 
works and the recording, both kinds, is 
immaculate. You may probably think this 
well worth acquiring for the pleasure of the 
Boieldieu. 
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BORODIN. Symphony No. 2 in B minor. 
Prince Igor: Polovtsian Dances. 
Vienna Singverein (Chorus Master: 
Reinhold Schmid), Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik. H.M.V. @ ALP 
1848: @ ASD422 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 


plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Symphony No. 2: 
Suisse, Ansermet 
(4/55) @ LXT5022 or (3/57) @ LW5275 
L.S.O., Martinon (4/61) @ RB16233: @ SB2105 


Borodin’s Second Symphony has the 
reputation of being a popular work, yet it 
isn’t played all that often at concerts and 
there are strangely few recordings of it. A 
good new one is therefore welcome—and 
this is good. My only criticism is that I 
would like a more galvanic performance of 
the first movement, though I don’t ask for 
the speed that Martinon sets on an earlier 
record. After that all is indeed well. The 
scherzo is swift, yet steady enough for 
everything to be clear; the slow movement 
is most beautifully played, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra at its loveliest, and 
the finale goes excellently. 

Not a little of the success of this record is 
due to the recording which captures this 
warm-sounding orchestra’s quality extremely 
well. The stereo is to be preferred, for it is 
more spacious, the string entries in the 
finale are much more effective as they come 
from their proper positions and, in the 
Polovtsian Dances, the stereo takes chorus and 
orchestra together more easily. But if you 
are still buying mono, I think you will like 
that very well. The R.C.A. sound is brighter 
but not so sheerly lovely, and I found it 
sounded a bit thin after the H.M.V. 

It’s good to have the Polovtsian Dances 
with chorus. There are often economic 
reasons for doing them with orchestra alone 
at concerts but there seems to be no justifi- 
cation for recording them in other than their 
complete form. ‘The Singverein naturally 
sing in German, but as the words are not 
often audible that did not worry me; the 
words mean nothing very much anyway, 
the important thing is to have the choral 
sound there. 

Personally I prefer this performance of 
the symphony, and the recording of it to 
Martinon’s, but if you want a bright, fast 
performance, with vital attack, though less 
poetry, you should not overlook his record. 

TE. 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98. Royal Danish Orchestra 
conducted by John Fransden. Saga 
@ XID5010 (12in., 21s. plus 5s. 5d. 
i alternative bargain issue: 

L.S.O., Krips (8/61) (11/50) (R) @ ACL132 

I am not at all enthusiastic about this 
bargain Brahms Fourth, partly because this 
testing music shows the Royal Danish 

Orchestra to be not really in the first class 

and also because the conductor gives a 

performance that is mannered and often 

lethargic. I am quite prepared to accept 
on a cheap label a performance that is mere- 
ly straightforward, even without subtlety 
or much illumination but the opening 
of this symphony did not give me much 
confidence, either in the orchestra or the 
conductor. The very first violin note isn’t 
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well played and the theme itself is given 
in an insensitive, unloving sort of way. 

The conductor’s worst fault is in making 
points by inserting ‘“‘commas’’. They are 
pretty frequent but there is one in the slow 
movement (at letter F in the score) that 
breaks the flow impossibly—as does another 
only four bars later. This mannerism apart, 
he gives a full-blooded performance of the 
first movement. The second, though, is 
lethargic—it has no pace—and the finale 
has very little of Brahms’ energico e passionato, 
while the middle section (the flute solo and 
the rest of it) drops to a minimum of move- 
ment. 

The recording itself deserves a better 
performance. It is full and rich in sound— 
perhaps with rather heavy timpani—and 
I only wish Saga had produced this 
quality for the Rachmaninov piano concerto, 
reviewed last month. They seem to have got 
better conditions in Copenhagen than in 
Hamburg. 

I do not think Krips’ performance of the 
symphony (reissued this month as an Ace 
of Clubs disc) an outstandingly great one 
but it is warm and human and altogether 
more enjoyable than this one, even if the 
sound isn’t so up to date. 


BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 2 in C 
minor. Linz Bruckner Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Georg 
Ludwig Jochum. 


WAGNER. Symphony in C major. 
Leipzig Radio Orchestra conducted 
by Gerhard Pfliiger. Saga QO 
X1ID5102-3 (two 12 in., 42s. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 


People have gramophones for widely 
different reasons. Some are proud of the 
realistic sounds with which they can fill 
their sitting-rooms, others (an ever-increasing 
category) think mainly of the exquisite 
performances they can repeat at will. 
Neither of these groups need bother them- 
selves about the records listed above, which 
are for a third group, those who use their 
gramophone to get to know good music; or 
rather for the sub-section of that group that 
want to get to know music they wouldn’t 
otherwise hear at all. I myself have never 
heard either of these symphonies in the 
flesh, and I certainly haven’t heard them 
on a gramophone, for so far as I know they 
have not previously been available in this 
country. I should perhaps withdraw the 
implication that the Wagner symphony is 
good music. He wrote it as a student, and 
there is not one characteristic bar in it ‘from 
start to finish. The first movement owes 
something to Leonora 3, though it is quite 
lacking in the drive of the original, while the 
second owes rather more to the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
The scherzo is Beethovenish, too, while the 
finale almost goes back to Haydn, though 
Haydn would not have been so painstaking 
about his counterpoint. There is not very 


much to be said for the outer movements, 
but I enjoyed the middle ones, and there is 
certainly room for one recording of this 
unexpected work. 

Bruckner’s Second is no better known, 
but this is something of which we might well 
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feel a little ashamed. I am finding it a real 
experience getting to know this music better. 
It has that spiritual ecstasy you get in a 
number of Bruckner symphonies, together 
with a geniality that is irresistible. The first 
movement tries to be tragic, but contented 
lyrical tunes keep breaking in, and the sheer 
number of good tunes in this movement is 
astonishing. The slow movement has some 
marvellous moments, notably a noble horn 
tune over an oddly hesitant pizzicato 
accompaniment, while the scherzo’s drive 
and vigour is deliciously offset by the quiet 
pastoral trio. The finale begins with some 
unpromising material, but Bruckner builds 
it up into something very worth while before 
the music is over. This seems to me a much 
finer work than the Third Symphony, and 
being less continuously intense than some 
of the later ones it is probably easier to like 
straight off. It plays for just about an hour. 
For the addicts I must add that this is the 
original 1872 version of the symphony, as 
edited by Robert Haas for the Bruckner- 
verlag. Needless to say it went through a 
number of revisions as a result of the 
suggestions of friends, but the various 
shortenings that were tried out don’t seem 
to have done it any good. It seems to me 
highly satisfactory in form as Bruckner first 
wrote it. 

The performance by the orchestra of 
Bruckner’s home town has some roughnesses 
but in general seems to me very fine. This 
is just the sort of spacious playing Bruckner 
needs. The Wagner gets a rather less 
satisfying performance, and the quality, far 
from good, is further marred by some 
tinkering with the levels, a number of 
climaxes sounding out-back. It says on the 
disc that these recordings were “first 
published in 1961’’. This is true as far as 
Britain is concerned, but the fact is that 
America could buy this Bruckner recording 
at least by 1952, and the Wagner at least 
by 1955. As I implied at the beginning, 
these are not records for the “hi-fi” 
specialists, and no one should expect a full 
rich sound from these discs. But the quality, 
though poor by present-day standards, is 
quite good enough to allow you to get 
to know this really splendid music (Bruckner, 
not Wagner), and after all these are very 
cheap discs. R.F 


DEBUSSY. La Mer—complete. Images: 
No. 2, Iberia. Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Paul Paray. 
Mercury @ MMAII1146: © AMS 
16094 (12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. 
Er); 


La Mer—selected comparisons: 
Suisse, Ansermet 

(1/57) @ LW5267 " 8; (5/58) LXT5424 
Boston S.O., Munch ) @ RB16039 
Suisse, p viet ey (1782) @ ACL106 
Paray’s performance of La ne is familiar, 
for he has recorded it before. It is all 
brilliance without much subtlety (more so 
now than earlier, if my memory is right). 
This is a virtuoso performance, of both 
works, by a virtuoso orchestra—to me it 
misses a lot of the feeling behind the music. 
To return to Ansermet takes one to an 
altogether more poetic interpretation, in 
which I enjoy not only Debussy’s marvel- 

lous orchestration but the music as well. 
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Mercury’s recording matches the inter 
pretation in brilliance and if it’s the most 
vivid sound you want, this will be you 
choice. Some of it could be more soft): 
recorded (the opening of La Mer in the 
stereo version, for instance) and I tire of th. 
over-dominant trumpet, excellent player a 
he is. That favourite expression of Frenc! 
composers, en dehors, is observed by him (o: 
the recording) to excess, even when his lin: 
is marked only mf espressivo, while what we 
get at the end of the second part of Iberia, 
where the marking is pp lointain, simply 
destroys the magic of the moment. I musi 
also mention a rather poor start on the 
stereo disc to the famous bit for ’cellos in 
four parts in the first movement of La Mer. 
One other bit of bad balance—in the last 
part of Iberia, just before figure 54 in the 
score, one hears the ’cello rhythm but not 
the violas when they should give point to it 
(though I admit this is a complaint of only 
momentary significance). 

But few will have complaints over the 
general clarity and brilliance of the record- 
ing. For a really sensitive performance 
Ansermet is the choice. His newer version 
is coupled with Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole; 
the older one—not at all to be overlooked 
at the price—with Debussy’s Nocturnes, 
complete with choir (and a worth-while 
coupling that is). As an alternative, if you 
think Ansermet sometimes a bit easy-going, 
I would myself prefer Munch to Paray. 


T.H. 
DVORAK. Violin Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 53. 
TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 


D major, Op. 35. Ruggiero Ricci 
(violin), London Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. Decca @ LXT5641: © 
SXL2279 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 
10d. P:T.). 


Dvotak: 
Gimpel, Sidwestfunk Orch., or 


5/68) © PL10290 
Milstein, Pier S.O., 
(9/58) @ PaBees 13/60) @ SP8382 
Tchaikovsky—selected comparisons: 
Francescatti, New York P.O., Mitropoulos 
(12/56) © aed or (12/58) @ GBR6512 
ee L.S.O., Arg 
6/57) ® LXtosi9: (28/88) © SXL2029 
He an, ray S.O., Rei: 
(12/57 8/58) © F © RB16038: (10/58) © SB2002 
Ferras, Ph 
(3/58 yo “ALP1543: (7/59) © ASD278 
D. Oistrakh, Dresden St., Konwitsc: 
(3/55) (11/69) (R) @ ) LPE17163 
Stern, Poo ee Ormandy 
60) © CFL1045: (7/60) @ SCFL119 
Morini, x ¥ S.0., Rodzinsk' 
(5/60 5 @ XWN18397: aun 
Milstein, Pittsburgh S.O., Steinbe: 
6/60) @ P8512: © SP8512 
Grumiaux, Conmety Oat aitin 
(3/61) @ ABLS337: © SABL176 
Both these concertos have come in for a 
good deal of rewriting at the hands of 
virtuoso violinists, the difference being that 
the Dvorak got rewritten before publication 
from suggestions by Joachim, while the 
Tchaikovsky hasn’t finished being rewritten 
even now; I don’t remember a performance 
of it as the composer left it. Many of the 
better recorded versions seem to use the 
same edition, with four cuts in the finale 
(totalling nearly 50 bars), small alterations 
in the first movement cadenza, the tune an 
octave up at bar 78 of the Canzonetta, and 
so on. Ricci on the disc now under review 


follows Milstein and Oistrakh in all such 
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All the records shown or listed above are available 
to all accredited record dealers on wholesale 
account (by return post). 
Keith Prowse Ltd., Dept. W.R., 

6 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. 
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Write to Mail Order Department 
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A TRANSISTOR CONTROL PREAMPLIFIER 


Following the success of our Transistor Brick Preamplifier DTB l. 
we have now produced a new transistor Control Preamplifier 


DCU 4. price £14 (mono) 





fully equipped with all the usual facilities - Selector switch giving two 
compensation curves for LP, one for '78', and positions for inputs Radio 
and Tape. Controls include Volume Control, independent bass and treble 
controls, and steep-cutting high-note filter with variable roll-off, An 
outlet for recording on to tape is also provided, 


At full magnification and full recommended load i.e. 12mv. in for 14 volts 
out, distortion remains under 0.1%. This makes the DCU 4. suitable for use 
with nearly all magnetic pick-ups and nearly all main amplifiers. A main 
amplifier with a sensitivity of $ volt in for full load can be fully loaded 
by a pick-up giving 4 mv. out. It is not suitable for use with crystal 
pick-ups, 


The advantages gained by using transistors in a preamplifier instead of 
valves are important. Transistors are completely non-microphonic and 
remain so permanently, They never. go noisy nor produce hum, They require 
no heater current and thus reduce the drain on the main amplifier. They are 
much more reliable, and their expectation of life is much longer than 

that of valves. 


A Stereo version DCU 4S. will be available very shortly. 


@ 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LIMITED 
6 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON W.l. Telephone: MUSeum 9971 
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alterations; also Stern, except that Stern 
leaves the Canzonetta alone. Ferras also 
makes these alterations, and is guilty of two 
additional and very considerable cuts in the 
finale, which may have been the result of 
having to get this long work on to one side. 
I can’t say I feel strongly about such ‘‘mal- 
treatment”’ because the concerto, in spite of 
its beauties, is a rather casually written work, 
and many of the alterations do it good. 
But I must report that Grumiaux is much 
more faithful to what the composer wrote. 
He alone keeps to the score at the lead-in 
to the main finale tune round bar 460, and 
shows that what is correct is also effective, 
much more so than the obvious climbing- 
up-and-then-sinking-down-again cadenza 
most people play here. Even Grumiaux cuts 
eight bars from 422 (does anyone ever play 
this bit?), but it is his only alteration. 

I would not on this account put Grumiaux 
at the top. I don’t feel that the rather 
brazen finale is really congenial to him, and 
it certainly is to Ricci, who is right on top 
of every difficulty. All those double- 
stopped interjections around bar 570 have 
a machine-like precision, and the first- 
movement cadenza has precision and music- 
ality as well. I don’t think Ricci plays the 
slow movement with such beautiful feeling 
as Milstein (who is equally brilliant in the 
finale), but then Milstein takes two sides 
over the work. Ferras and Stern find more 
tenderness in these outside movements, but 
I am not enthusiastic about the Ferras 
stereo recording, with instruments sounding 
in unconventional places and not enough 
fullness and realism as a whole. Ricci is 
beautifully recorded, and very well accom- 
panied, and I would put him at the top of 
the single-sided versions with Stern, only 
adding that Oistrakh (on two sides of a 
ten-inch) is perhaps the best of all. 

Apparently we shall never know what 
Dvorak’s Violin Concerto was originally 
like. Joachim was very critical and asked 
for a great many changes, and even when 
they had been made he never bothered to 
play the work in public. Someone else 
suggested that Dvorak should expand the 
first movement and separate it from the 
slow one, but this idea roused even the 
humble Dvorak to belligerency, and it is 
clear that the truncated opening movement, 
a worry to so many musicians, was to its 
composer a source of pride. Ricci seems less 
at home in this work than in the Tchai- 
kovsky. He is not relaxed enough about 
the second subject of the first movement 
and there are other ;moments in this 
and the slow movement where he fails 
fully to savour the lyricism of the music. 
Milstein is no better in this respect, and as 
both he and Gimpel are less well recorded 

Milstein being too prominently balanced, 
especially on the mono), it may be that the 
iXicci is the best of an unremarkable selection. 
Certainly the delicious finale goes beauti- 

lly, and he is technically such a stunningly 

‘od performer that anything he plays is 

rth hearing; also there is an astonishing 

nount of very well recorded music on this 
sc, quite 65 minutes of it. I have yet 
hear the mono, but the stereo is well 
‘worth your attention, especially if it is the 
chaikovsky that you most want. R.F, 
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DVORAK. Symphony No. 9 in E minor, 
Op. 95, “From the New World”. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury © 
AMS16079 (12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 
34d. P.T.). Mono: MMA11132 (5/61). 

This is excellent stereo sound, but it does 
not alter my views on Paray’s performance, 
which I found too summary by far when 
reporting on the mono pressing. (The 
triangle, by the way, sounds a little further 
back from the rostrum or podium.) If you 
are looking for a fine stereo interpretation 
of the New World, try Sawallisch or Fricsay. 

Their pace is more leisurely, and their 

sympathy with the New World that much 

greater. DS. 


LALO. Symphonie Espagnole in D 
minor, Op. 21. Henryk Szeryng 
(violin), Chicago Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Walter Hendl. 
R.C.A. @ RB16251: @SB2120 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 
Menuhin, Philh., Goossen: 


(5/58 ALPIS71: 10/59 ASD290 
Kogan, {5/58) @ mdras estan 


(2/60) oO 980501683: (4/60) © SAX2329 
Ricci, Suisse, 4100) @ 


(4/60) r) LXT5527: © SXL2155 
Francescatti, ‘e/61) ork P.O., rpopoulos 
(5/61) @ ABL3206: | SABL191 
Rosand, Siidwestfunk Orch., Szoke 
(5/61) @ PL11590 

I have heard a good many records of the 
Symphonie Espagnole in my day (for this 
journal seems to regard me as its resident 
reviewer of the work) and I hope nobody 
expects me to listen to all the other ten 
versions all through again before saying that 
I am sure this new one is the winner. 
Szeryng is at least the equal of the best of 
the other virtuosi who have recorded it, 
both in style and in effortless technique, and 
gives an enchanting, as well as breath- 
taking, performance. But what makes me 
so sure of this record’s superiority is its 
superb sound. I played one side mono and 
the other stereo; both are excellent, with 
all the orchestral detail and real vividness 
of sound—but it is the stereo that is quite 
exceptionally brilliant. 

But do you want to spend over £2 on 
the work, for it is spread over all of both 
sides? I have listed the best alternatives 
above; all give you something else for your 
money, all have at least good modern sound. 

Menuhin, in his best form, also gives us 
some Saint-Saéns—the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, and the Havanaise. Kogan plays 
superbly, though not with much affection 
for the Spanish idiom, and adds Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sérénade Mélancolique. Ricci is 
dazzling but all on top of a microphone—he 
also plays Ravel’s Tzigane. Francescatti 
plays only four movemenis of the Lalo (the 
third is often omitted) and gets this on to 
one side, leaving him the other side for— 
my goodness!—the Walton concerto; so 
you can listen to Walton first and then relax 
with Lalo. Rosand does even better as to 
quantity, playing all five movements on one 
side and the Third Concerto of Saint-Saéns 
on the other; he is no mean fiddler, either, 
though he uses the zigeuner style too much 
for me. I must fairly end by repeating 
that this new recording is dazzling—but 
it is expensive. TH. 
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LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies: Nos 4 
and 5. Mazeppa. Hungarian 
Fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
Shura Cherkassy (piano), Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. D.G.G. 
@ LPM18692: @SLPM138692 (12 in., 

* 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Giving on label and sleeve of the 
Hungarian Rhapsodies the numbering of “‘4”’ 
and “‘5’? may cause some confusion. For 
sl “No. 5” is indeed No. 5 in either 
orchestral or piano numbering (the only 
Rhapsody to bear the same number in both 
series), “No. 4’’ is, mysteriously, No. 4 in 
neither: it is No. 12 in the piano numbering, 
No. 2 in the orchestral. (No. 2 in the piano 
numbering, ‘“‘the’? Hungarian Rhapsody, 
does happen to be No. 4 of the orchestral 
set; so though it is not played on this 
occasion, perhaps it did originate the 
confusion.) 


When finally sorted out, both Rhapsodies 
declare themselves among the best, though 
not the best known in the series; the Fifth 
grave and elegiac, tragic almost, the Fourth 
strong and vigorous, often on the verge of 
breaking out into a restrained gaiety, 
tinged with sadness. In each case the 
orchestral version (played here) is not 
merely a scoring of the piano version, but 
a re-writing and expansion of it. And in 
each case there is a brilliant performance 
on the part of the Berlin Philharmonic; 
though it is most unhappy to have to report 
for the first time with this orchestra an 
ominous tendency to a slight wobble in the 
trumpet playing. But it is the trumpets, as 
it happens, who contribute one of the most 
effective moments in Mazeppa. This occurs 
at the moment of Mazeppa’s rescue—he is 
adrift in the steppes tied naked to the back 
of a horse—when Karajan adds something 
to Liszt’s score in ensuring that the advent 
of the rescue is announced, as would 
certainly seem to be appropriate, by 
marvellously distant trumpets, placed 
exactly right in both mono and stereo 
versions. Elsewhere, too, the performance, 
especially in its frequent more melo- 
dramatic moments, is a very good one. 


The brilliance of the orchestra is added 
to by that of Cherkassky in the performance 
of the Hungarian Fantasia. At first I thought 
that the undoubted brilliance was going to 
be at the expense of any particular wayward- 
ness in the more wayward sections of the 
music; but as the performance continued 
it declared the opposite, and in the event 
both soloist and orchestra are most effect- 
ively stylish. 

All the pieces are helped along by a clear 
and spacious recording, rather more brilliant 
than many on the D.G.G. label. The 
opening of Mazeppa has its coarse moments 
(perhaps this is true of the music, too, but 
at the moment it is the quality of the 
recording that is under discussion!). Else- 
where, however, there is little that is 
unhappy and much that is very good indeed 
in this disc, which includes among its virtués 
that of filling a void in the current cata- 
logues as far as the Rhapsody No. 5 
(orchestral) is concerned. M.M. 
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LISZT. Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
major. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
15. La Campanella. Liebestraum 
No. 3. Transcendental Study 
No. 6. Sergio Fiorentino (piano), 
Hamburg Pro Musica conducted by 
Erich Riede. Saga @ XID5008 
(12 in., 21s. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). 

LISZT. Piano Concertos. No. | in E 
flat major; No. 2 in A major. Edith 
Farnadi (piano), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Whitehall @ WH20036 (12 in., 
17s. 14d. plus 6s. 14d. P.T.): © 
WHS20036 (12 in., 20s. 3d. plus 7s. 3a. 
Pi). 
Coupled as above: 

De Groot, Netherlands R.O., 


(3/55) (5/60) R) r) GBL5545 
Kempff, L.S.O., Fistoulari 


(6/55) (R) @ ACL58 
Brendel, V.P.M., 


len 
(3/58) ® PLibibo: (3/59) © STPL10420 
Katchen, L.P.O enta 
(4/58) fv 115330: (3/59) © SXL2097 
Boukov, V.S.O., Somogyi 
(10/60) @ ABL38298: © SABL159 
Vasary, Ta f00) S.O., Prohaska 
1/60) © LPM18589: © SLPM138055 
Frangois, Puilb, Silvestri (2/61) @ XLP20028 


These two discs bring the number of 
cheap recordings in the catalogue of the 
Liszt E flat concerto up to five, a welcome 
state of affairs for many of us. I often find 
cheap recordings quite as good as the more 
expensive ones, but I’m afraid that is not 
the case here. The Brendel, Katchen, 
Boukov and VAsary discs are all top-price 
and all outstandingly good, and preferable 
to the other versions listed above. Never- 
theless there are some good bargains in the 
lower price range. 


Sergio Fiorentino (whose name is spelt 
wrongly on the sleeve) is a brilliant young 
pianist whose Schumann disc, reviewed 
last month, seemed to me insensitive and not 
too well recorded. I much prefer his Liszt. 
I expected him to barnstorm his way 
through the concerto, but in fact he finds 
plenty of poetry in the music, which seems 
more congenial to him than Schumann. 
The balance, too, is a little better, as is the 
sound as a whole, though there are still a 
number of orchestral tunes that are covered 
up, most of them on the woodwind, and 
there is still an overall harshness about the 
quality. Of the four Liszt solos on the back, 
three are arrangements, the first of the 
famous Rdkéczy March which Berlioz also 
arranged. Fiorentino bangs his way through 
it with plenty of aplomb, the rather metallic 
effect partly due, no doubt, to the balance. 
La Campanella is a dish-up of the slow move- 
ment of a Paganini Violin Concerto, and 
goes well here, better, I thought, than the 
Liebestraum. Best of all is the Transcendental 
Study, the one called Visions, which is 
splendidly played. 


Edith Farnadi is a much more experi- 
enced pianist who starts with the possible 
advantage of a Hungarian upbringing. 
Compared to Samson Frangois, she gives a 
fairly restrained performance of both Liszt 
concertos, but she has feeling as well as 
competence, and my doubts about this disc 
are occasioned mainly by its quality. The 
piano has a somewhat dull woolly tone in 
the middle register, though I must add that 
it is scarcely noticeable on the stereo disc, 
and in any case I prefer it to the hard 
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quality of the Fiorentino disc. The balance 
between piano and orchestra is generally 
better than Fiorentino is allowed, but it 
seems to vary, and there are occasions where 
the piano dominates unrealistically, especi- 
ally in the A major, for instance after 
letter I. The lovely ’cello solo earlier on is 
a little spoilt because the ’cello sounds as 
though it were behind the piano instead of 
alongside it. Not all the playing reaches the 
highest class. The growling bass figures 
where the A major first goes into march 
rhythm (letter C) defeat the pianist, and 
there is some poor string playing after 
letter G. If you want a cheap disc of both 
Liszt concertos, the Frangois has the best 
available quality, balance and orchestral 
playing, and if you like your Liszt flam- 
boyant you may think it the best piano 
playing, too. If you prefer a less obviously 
virtuoso approach, you will enjoy this 
Farnadi disc, and I am conscious that I 
have said too much of its defects and not 
enough about the soloist’s efficient, sensible, 
musical playing. R.F. 


McPHEE. Tabuh-Tabuhan—Toccata 
for Orchestra.f 

SESSIONS. The Black Maskers—Suite. 
Eastman Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Hanson. Mercury @ MMAII1145: 
© AMS16093 (12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 
10s. 34d. P.T.). The item marked t+ 
was previously available on Mercury 
mono MRL2515 (10/56). 

Colin McPhee subtitles his Tabuh-Tabuhan 
a toccata, so perhaps one should not demand 
much musical content but just enjoy the 
orchestral virtuosity. Of that there is 
plenty here. The piece is based on Balinese 
rhythms and inspired by Balinese sounds, 
and very lively it is. All the same, as I said 
when I wrote about it before, attractive as 
these sounds are, they are not enough to 
sustain the composer through a three- 
movement work. A toccata, in fact, unless 
it has a far greater musical substance, would 
better be of a great deal less than symphonic 
length. 

Take the opening—it is delightful; but 
it is soon evident that it can only be used 
as accompaniment to something else and 
when that something else comes, it proves 
to be of scant musical interest. I am afraid 
a further study of this work has not 
increased my opinion of it. 

The reappearance of this recording is 
now differently coupled, this time with a 
suite from incidental music to The Black 
Maskers, a play by Andreyev, the music by 
Sessions. The play (I quote the sleeve notc) 
“constitutes a terrifying symbolic study of 
the disintegration of the human spirit in the 
face of dark and all-powerful forces from the 
unknown’’—you can perhaps guess the sort 
of music that results. It seems obstinately to 
remain incidental music, though divorced 
from its drama it now sounds like a ballet 
score and without the “‘programme”’ pro- 
vided by the sleeve note it doesn’t seem to 
me to stand very strongly on its own feet 
as music nor to hold the interest for the 
considerable time it lasts. 

However, that is only my opinion, and 
since opinions on unfamiliar music can 
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differ so much, you may find more musi: .:] 
satisfaction in this than I do. 

Both works seem to be extremely w: || 
played and recorded. 8 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 4in G maje~. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra co;:- 
ducted by Georg Solti with Sylvia 
Stahlman (soprano) and Steven 
Staryk (violin). Decca Q@ LXT562:); 


© SXL2276 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P:T:). 
Ritchie, Concertgebouw, Beinum 

(10/52) @ LXT2718 
Loose, Pag 


(7/88) ‘O ‘B8CxIg41: 2 (8/60) SAX2315 
Della Casa, Chicago S.O., 

(8/60) © 'RB16205: © SB20x1 
This new recording of Mahler’s most 
popular symphony has many good points, 
foremost being that in the finale it kas the 
best soprano of any of the four performances 
now available. Sylvia Stahlman’s fresh, 
eager voice and clear diction exactly fit the 
atmosphere of childish delight of the 
Knaben Wunderhorn song, and in the pre- 
cision of her rhythm she compares more 
than favourably with Lisa della Casa 
(though that exquisite singer was handi- 
capped by Reiner’s sluggish tempi—pre- 
sumably making up for his forcing the pace 
everywhere else). The Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, now with Steven Staryk (ex- 
R.P.O.) as leader, plays extremely well, 
albeit never matching the Philharmonia’s 
sensitivity and ravishing tone in the 
Columbia version (one of the finest perform- 
ances that orchestra has ever given). There 
is sometimes a reluctance to play really 
pianissimo—markedly so in the trumpet solo 
before figure 8 in the slow movement—and 
although the ’cellos produce a fine tone at 
the start of this movement, they cannot be 
said to be ruhevoll, a marking to which 
Mahler keeps returning. The coda of the 
first movement, for example, begins ruhig 
und immer ruhiger, but here again real 
tranquillity is missing: throughout the 
movement, indeed, accents are too abrupt, 
and Mabhler’s easy flow (‘“‘gemiachlich’’) is 
broken up. (At figure 4 the tempo is barely 
slower, despite the composer’s marking.) 
Soltis tempi in the middle movements 
(though fortunately he doesn’t take the 
*‘Death’s violin”’ landler as fast as did van 
Beinum) aren’t as leisurely and relaxed as 
Kletzki’s, which were admirably judged. 
No, I would place this new issue second in 
the list. The recording, a fraction coarse 
in places (more so in mono than stereo), is 
however very good for the most part, and 
particularly vivid at the E major outburst 

in the slow movement. LS. 
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MENDELSSOHN. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Overture, Op. 21. 
Incidental Music, Op. 61: Scherzo, 
No. 1; March of the Fairies, No. 2a; 
Ye spotted snakes, No. 3; Intermezzo, 
No. 5; Nocturne, No. 7; Wedding 
March, No. 9; Funeral March, No. 
10a; Dance of the Clowns, No. 11; 
Finale. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Otto Klemperer (with 
Heather Harper, soprano; Janet 
Baker, contralto and Chorus). Colum- 
bia @ 33CX1746: @ SAX2393 (12 in., 


30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Cole, McLaughlin, Philh., Kletzki 
(10/54) @ 33CX1174 
Streich, Eustrati, Berlin P.O. and Choir, Fricsay 
(2/56) _ @ 478032 
Vyvyan, ret Chorus, L.S.O., Maa 
(3/59) © SXL2060 


11/57) (M) LRTSI4: 
P:P:0:, Boult 11/57) @ NCT17009 


It might be expected aa Klemperer 
would take a leisurely view of this music, 
and he is in fact slower than all his rivals 
in almost every number. The Overture is 
reasonably up to time, though it sounds a 
little dispirited at the start, with the violins 
apparently a shade lower in pitch than the 
opening wind chords. But in the Scherzo 
the fairies have all too much time on their 
hands. Allegro molto vivace says the score; 
Klemperer’s tempo is an Allegretto. Kletzki 
and Maag are much quicker, and Maag at 
least manages to combine speed with neat- 
ness. Klemperer also misses the spirit of the 
Intermezzo. This music is meant to suggest 
a frightened girl alone in a wood at night, 
and it must have tension; Kletzki perhaps 
is too fast, but Klemperer dawdles and 
scarcely seems to realise what the music is 
about. Needless to say there are fine 
moments on this disc, and I especially 
enjoyed the two vocal numbers. Heather 
Harper is delightful in ““Ye spotted Snakes’’, 
touching her top A’s with a perfection not 
attained by any of her rivals. The stereo 
version is very successful here; ‘‘So, good 
night’? comes from one voice after another, 
each differently placed, which is the effect 
Mendelssohn obviously expected in the 
theatre, an effect not realised on Decca’s 
stereo record where all the voices are 
lumped together. On both the Fricsay disc 
(on which the words are German) and the 
Maag, the solo parts are over-sung in what 
M.M. described as an oratorio style, and 
even Miss Harper and Miss Baker sound a 
little too sophisticated in the context. These 
after all are fairies, and I’m not sure that 
highly trained professional singers are the 
answer. Surely Mendelssohn expected 
either children or young girls, and Miss 
Cole and Miss McLaughlin on the Kletzki 
disc get much closer to the small, thin, clear 
tone one would expect from fairies. I do 
feel, too, that these vocal numbers badly 
need the spoken words as well as the sung 
ones. “Ye spotted Snakes’ makes little 
musical sense at the beginning without 
Titania’s “Come now, a roundel and a 
‘airy song’? in the first pause; there should 
be eight lines of speech before the First 
ury sings at all. The final chorus would 

» be much more evocative if we had 

»eron’s last speech over those slow chords, 
eat Puck’s Epilogue five bars from the end. 
(ins, after all, is what Mendelssohn wanted. 
| aust add that this final chorus is very well 
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sung on the Klemperer disc, that Klemperer 
alone of the conductors listed above plays 
the fatuous little Funeral March that follows 
the “death’? of Pyramus (it contains a 
magnificent assortment of consecutive fifths) , 
that the Wedding March is very spirited, 
and the quality on both mono and stereo 
admirable. R.F. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphonies. No. 4 
in A major, Op. 90, “‘Italian’’; No. 5 
in D major, Op. 107, “‘Reformation’’. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Lorin Maazel. D.G.G. 
@ LPM18684: © SLPM138684 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


No. 4—selected comparisons: 

Philh., Cantelli ise) ) @ ALP1325 

Israel P.O., poy (5/59) @ arene 
r (12/59) @ ee © SXL2067 

© BF ROO2L 
or (6/61) (7/58) (R) @ EFL2507 
New York P.O., Bernstein 
(10/60) @ ABL3265: © SABL138 
L.P.O., Goossens (6/61) @ XID5056 
Philh., may“ 
(8/61) @ 33CX1751: © SAX2398 
Los Angeles P.O., W meen 
1/55) @ AXTL1058 
New York P.O., ee 
(4/56) (R) @ GBL5550 
Detroit S.O., 
(6/30) @ MAALO32: (12/60) @ aMs10022 
L.P.O., Goossens 6/61) @ X1D5056 

At last my complaints sae the unavail- 
ability of Toscanini’s magnificent perform- 
ance of the Reformation are dimmed if not 
entirely silenced. Maazel in his way is just 
as remarkable in making this seem a 
neglected masterpiece. If anything, in the 
first movement he provides even greater 
intensity than Toscanini with the great 
Dresden Amen of the slow introduction 
welling up powerfully and erupting into a 
superbly vigorous account of the allegro 
beside which Paray’s interpretation, for 
example, sounds underpowered. Maazel 
also has the advantage of D.G.G.’s most 
atmospheric recording, warm and rever- 
berant in the Berlin manner but brilliant 
too. 

In the scherzo there is no doubt at all in 
my mind that Maazel with his delicacy 
comes much closer to the true Mendelssohn- 
ian spirit than Toscanini. He treats the 
slow movement justifiably as a prelude to 
the finale, the passage in which tension is 
built up. ‘Toscanini is slower here, nobler 
and more spacious. The finale proper is 
also faster under Maazel than Toscanini, 
and he does not quite achieve the same 
massive strength at the end, but it is still a 
glowing performance which should attract 
many new converts to the work. 

The Jtalian on the reverse does not make 
me forget Klemperer’s wonderful interpreta- 
tion of which I wrote last month. After 
Klemperer all others tend to sound as 
though they are missing much of the point 
but at least one can say that Maazel’s is the 
most sparkling and enjoyable account of 
the first movement among those who go 
hell-for-leather at it. Somehow the Berlin 
players even at this speed manage to point 
their phrasing. In the other movements I 
find little to object to in Maazel’s speeds 
and the Berlin players have a glowing 
brilliance which is enhanced by the splendid 
stereo recording. The mono, though good, 
is markedly flatter and less atmospheric. 

E.G. 


R.P.O., Reashann 
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PAGANINI. Violin Concerto No. 1 in 
D major, Op. 6. 

WIENIAWSKI. Violin Concerto No. 2 
in D minor, Op. 22. Michael Rabin 
(violin), Philharmonia Orciestra 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. 

. Capitol @ P8534: © SP8534 (12 in., 
28s. 83d. plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 


Paganini: 
Ricci, L.S.O., Collins 
(10/55) @ LXT5075 or (2/59) @ LW5344 
Menuhin, L.S.O., Fistoulari (11/56) @ ALP1350 


Wieniawski: 
Elman, L.P.O., Boult (10/56) @ LXT5222 


I. Oistrakh, Leipzig Gewandhaus, Konwitschny 
(4/57) @ DGM18329 
Gimpel, Siidwestfunk Orch., ae 


4/58) @ PL10450 
Stern, Philadelphia, ‘enmnaiins 
(9/60) @ CFL1062 

At first glance it seems that there is no 
previous Paganini-Wieniawski coupling to 
parallel this new Capitol issue. Gimpel’s 
well-filled disc appears to contain not only 
these two works but the Glazunov in 
addition, and it is only when we realise that 
he plays the shortened Wilhelmji version 
of the Paganini that the situation becomes 
clear. Menuhin, Ricci, and Rabin stick to 
the three-movement form, but of these 
three versions only Rabin’s is available 
in stereo, and excellent stereo at that. 

Although equipped with a fluent, flexible, 
and at times astonishing technique, especi- 
ally in the co-ordination of bow and fingers 
in thrown staccato effects, Rabin has neither 
the panache of Ricci nor the personality of 
Menuhin. But he plays this fiendish work 
with remarkable skill, and brings off all the 
chords and harmonics with apparent ease. 
His tone is lush and liquid, the sound evenly 
balanced whether on the G or E string. 
He excels in that chirpy theme in thirds: a 
nightmare for most players, but apparently 
second nature to Rabin. He is well accom- 
panied by Goossens and the Philharmonia, 
both in the Paganini and in the Wieniawski, 
which he wisely does not play quite as fast 
as Stern. 

The Wieniawski has some good ideas, but 
fizzles out now and again into meaningless 
passage-work and fiddle-dee-dee. Rabin 
puts all he has got into the gipsified finale, 
and makes us believe at times that the music 
is better than it ought to be. Here again he 
he is more than a match for Elman and 
Gimpel, though he yields on points to 
Ojistrakh, whose deliberate tempo in the 
first movement and firm handling of the 
main themes compels admiration. If fiddle- 
fanciers want their pyrotechnics in stereo, 
Rabin is their man; the mono pressing, too, 
is satisfactory in every way. D.S. 


PROKOFIEV. Romeo and Juliet 
Ballet, Op. 64—complete. Bolshoi 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky. MK @ 
MK205C/1-3 (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. 
plus 32s. 6d. P.T.). 


Czech P.O., Anéerl A aang (M) se oy © PLPS132 
Boston S. ., Munch (7/58) @ RE25001 


The first complete recording of this 
greatest of all modern full-length ballets has 
led me to re-read the relevant passages in 
that fascinating Russian publication, “S. 
Prokofiev, Autobiography, Articles, Remi- 
niscences”. Romeo and Juliet was written 
shortly after Prokofiev had decided to make 
Russia his home, and it is clear that both 
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he and his music were treated with some 
suspicion at this time. Also, as Ulanova 
points out, none of his previous ballets had 
survived, so there was no reason to hope 
very highly of this one. Written in 1935, 
Romeo and Juliet was turned down by both 
the Kirov and the Bolshoi companies in 
1936, and by the Leningrad Ballet School 
in 1937. So Prokofiev published two 
orchestral suites which became known before 
the ballet, and a third followed later. The 
world premiére in Brno in 1938 can have 
had no collaboration from the composer, 
and when at last in 1940 the Kirov Company 
put the ballet on in Leningrad with Ulanova 
as Juliet, Prokofiev was frequently in dis- 
agreement with Lavrovsky, the choreo- 
grapher. The “Balcony Scene” and “Love 
Dance”’ at the end of Act 1 (they make one 
piece in the First Suite) caused endless 
trouble. Ulanova was worried by its 
“chamber-music quality’, and in the 
awkward acoustics of the Maryinsky Theatre 
neither she nor the Romeo could hear 
clearly what the orchestra was play‘ng. 
Prokofiev very unwillingly strengthened the 
orchestration, thereby destroying what he 
calls the translucent quality to be found in 
the Suite version. Ulanova says they “did 
not hear the love in his music then’’, but 
eventually Juliet became her favourite part 
in all ballet. ‘““The Morning Dance’’ (Suite 
III, and included on the Munch disc) was 
added at the start of Act 1 at Lavrovsky’s 
insistence, as was Juliet’s Variation, and it 
seems likely that the crowd dances at the 
beginning of Act 2 were lengthened as a sop 
to convention. So far as I remember from 
the film version these are very exciting to 
see, but on the discs there seems rather too 
much of them. Romeo and Juliet does not 
sound especially modern in our ears, but it 
is clear that just before the war Russian 
Ballet was so embedded in tradition that 
even this music seemed outlandish. 

These new discs by the Bolshoi Theatre 
Orchestra give what none of the previous 
records of the suites can provide—the music 
as it is danced. Sometimes the tempi are 
quite different from those indicated in the 
complete piano score, and then we can 
assume that either choreographer or dancers 
have altered the music for their own pur- 
poses against the wish of the composer. 
This, of course, happens in all ballets to 
some extent. Thus the cool music with the 
viola glissandi in the middle of ““The Young 
Juliet’? seems rather fast and insensitive for 
the composer’s tranquillo marking, and 
““Masks’”’ is surely too fast for the swaggering 
effrontery one expects of Romeo and 
Benvolio at the Capulets’ Ball; musically I 
prefer Munch here. But it may well be that 
I am being hidebound, liking what I am 
used to, and perhaps I shall get used to 
Rozhdestvensky’s tempi in time. He takes 
“The Maids with the Lilies’’ at little more 
than half the marked speed, but this I found 
very effective. The dance takes place outside 
Juliet’s bedroom on her wedding morning 
(and I am glad to find no mention on these 
discs of those West Indian islands, the 
Antilles, which keep creeping into the 
Suite title), and there is a sense of forboding 
about the slow tempo that I like. The last 
two pieces in the ballet, “Romeo at Juliet’s 
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Grave”? (Suite II) and “The Death of 
Juliet’? (Suite III) are joined together on 
the Munch recording, but in the ballet they 
are separated by some ten bars of very dull 
transition. I suspect these were put in as an 
afterthought for some stage reason. (Origin- 
ally the ballet had a happy ending, and 
“The Death of Juliet”? did not exist when 
the first two suites were written.) One 
cannot blame Rozhdestvensky for playing 
these bars, but inevitably the tension drops, 
as it does not in the Munch recording. 
Munch finds far more dignity in the marvel- 
lous development of the main Juliet theme 
in the last piece. Rozhdestvensky’s excessive 
hurrying at the climax seems very unmusical, 
and it is hard to believe that any dancer or 
choreographer could have asked for such 
treatment here. But the final bars are quite 
marvellously played, and this perhaps is the 
most remarkable of many places where the 
authentic Russian version makes the earlier 
discs of the suites sound like men fumbling 
in the dark. I have mentioned the few places 
where the new discs seem to me to fall short, 
but I cannot possibly mention the innumer- 
able times when the playing is a revelation. 
This, after all, is how the Russians them- 
selves see this music, and they are more 
likely than anyone else to know best. 

You can get to know nearly all the tunes 
by listening to the suites, but in them you 
get very little idea what Prokofiev does with 
those tunes. The ballet has an elaborate 
leit-motiv organisation, and the same tunes 
are repeated and transformed and devel- 
oped for dramatic reasons. The music that 
does not come in the suites, though not 
immediately so appealing, is often of the 
very greatest interest musically. Thus, if 
you like this ballet, and I do not see how 
you could fail to do so, there is everything 
to be said for having the whole of it. The 
three discs are provided with a timed 
synopsis which makes it quite clear just what 
is happening in each piece, and this is a 
most welcome innovation. The quality is 
not superlative. The violins sound rather 
thin at the top, and the playing itself is not 
always as streamlined as one might expect. 
Some of the sides are rather gritty at the 
start, and the level of Side 4 is a little lower 
than that of the others. All this suggests that 
things are much worse than they really are. 
By Russian standards the quality is goodish, 
and at no time did the deficiencies, such as 
they are, worry me. 


SCHUBERT. Symphonies. No. 3 in D 
major, D.200; No. 4 in C minor, 
D.417, “Tragic”. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik. H.M.V. @ ASD418 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Mono: ALP1844 (6/61). 

These early symphonies by Schubert are 
mellifluously played and smoothly recorded, 
and the sound is slightly more realistic than 
on the mono. There is much more tension 
and excitement in Maazel’s performance of 
the Tragic (D.G.G. stereo SLPM 138128); it 
is backed by the Unfinished. But perhaps when 
reviewing the mono I _ underestimated 
Kubelik’s version of the Third, which is full 
of charm, and I do not now find the finale 
too fast. R.F. 
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SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 9 in «© 
major, D. 944, “The Great”. Phii- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Klemperer. Columbia 4) 
33CX1754: @ SAX2397 (12. in. 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. "P2E.). 


Selected comparisons 
we Fine Pastnteaen (10/52) @ DGM18347 
(2/59) @ LXT5471: (2/59) © SXL2045 
N.B.C. S.O., _ nini (2/59) @ RB16079 
Boston S.O., Munch 
(10/60) @ RB16210: © SB20%5 


The idea of Klemperer in the Great C 
major is intriguing if only because he lies 
so obviously apart from either of the two 
clearly defined schools of interpretation we 
have come to accept on records, neither 
representing Furtwanglerian afterglow nor 
Toscaninian effulgence. In fact now having 
heard Klemperer’s performance—slow speeds 
consistently maintained, majesty rather than 
warmth—I realise that such a course was 
inevitable for him. But sympathising in 
many ways with his aim of playing the score 
really straight I am still disappointed that 
the recording sessions somehow did not 
catch him at his most inspired, or at least 
only in spasms. In intention this is as great 
a performance of the Great C major as we 
have ever had on record: in execution there 
are too many moments which come near to 
being leaden-footed. 

This is particularly so in the first move- 
ment. In the introduction Krips and 
Furtwangler are both much gentler and 
more coaxing : and then in the main allegro 
when one would expect Klemperer with his 
very slow speed (slower than Krips and 
even Furtwangler basically) to point the 
phrases, as magically as he does in the first 
movement of the /J/talian, he takes things 
absolutely straight with none of the lift that 
Krips for example obtains by exaggerating 
the dotted rhythm. Happily in the slow 
movement Klemperer does remember the 
dots, and the oboe and clarinet solos at the 
beginning have a deliciously ingratiating 
bounce to make even Krips sound extrovert 
and flat. The speed is again slower than 
Krips and about the same as Furtwangler, 
but what is disappointing in the movement 
is the underplaying of the great dissonant 
climax, both in the size of the build-up and 
in the refusal to relax completely in the 
heavenly passage which follows. | What 
intensity Munch shows at this point by 
comparison. 

Klemperer is again very slow in the 
scherzo, and he has little of the spring one 
finds in Krips and nothing of the dynamism 
one finds in Munch or Toscanini. At the 
opening of the finale Klemperer, at a good 
solid speed, shows with what clarity he can 
point the playing (he is crisper here than 
Krips) but where Krips allows slight speed 
fluctuations and on the whole gains from 
it, Klemperer begins to weigh heavily long 
before the end. 

I have perhaps exaggerated the short- 
comings in the performance—many will 
enjoy it particularly if they do not contrast 
it too closely with Krips or Munch—and 
every bar shows it as the work of a great 
conductor, but Krips is a far safer recom- 
mendation for constant repetition on the 
gramophone. And if like me you enjoy the 
exhilaration of a high-powered perform- 
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GED FIRST IN THE FIELD with Shakespeare complete and uncut 


21 Plays NOW available through your local record shop 


Othello Measure for Measure Henry IV Part II 

As you like it King John The Tempest 

Troilus and Cressida The two gentlemen of Verona A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Julius Caesar Macbeth Timon of Athens 

Coriolanus Romeo and Juliet Hamlet 

Richard II The Winter’s Tale King Lear 

The Merchant of Venice Henry IV Part I Twelfth Night 


For release from October 1961 to March 1962 


Cymbeline The Comedy of Errors Henry VIII 
Henry_V Much Ado about Nothing Antony and Cleopatra 


Recorded under the auspices of the British Council by 
The Marlowe Society and Professional Players 


including:—Peggy Ashcroft, Michael Bakewell, Jill Balcon, John Barton, Michael Bates, Donald Beves, 
Vivienne Chatterton, Tony Church, Roderick Cook, Patrick Creean, Richard Dare, William Devlin, 
Margaret Drabble, Frank Duncan, Robert Eddison, Patrick Garland, John Gielgud, Derek Godfrey, 
Richard Goolden, Dilys Hamlett, Joan Hart, Ian Holm, Michael Hordern, Anthony Jacobs, Richard 
Johnson, David Jones, Ian Lang, Cyril Luckham, Richard Marquand, Denis McCarthy, Miles Malleson, 
Peter Orr, Natasha Parry, Peter Pears, Margaret Rawlings, Janette Richer, Toby Robertson, George 
Rylands, Prunella Scales, Margaretta Scott, Robert Speaight, Clive Swift, William Squire, Jeannette 
Sterke, Josephine Stuart, Dorothy Tutin, Gary Watson, Tony White, Peter Woodthorpe, Irene Worth, 
Patrick Wymark. 





Directed by George Rylands 


Musical director Thurston Dart 


Recent reviews :—It is a tribute to this large venture that as one reviews new issues one feels no weariness—with 
sound alone, these recordings make such a persistantly consistant impression. This Hamlet is interpreted 
and planned down to the last detail. The whole play is entirely credible, a dramatic unity RECORD REVIEW. 
Twelfth Night, the summit of Shakespeare’s comic achievement, the most complex and superbly balanced 
of all comedies . . . there is greater vitality in this performance than ever before in this marvellous series 
—recording quality leaves nothing to be desired.—RECORDS AND RECORDING. Their general virtue probably 
needs no further praise; they are beautifully spoken and often excitingly theatrical, for histrionic fervour 
is a quality in which this series grows.—THE TIMES. One of the most intricate and expert speech recording 
ventures of our time; as a listener’s Shakespeare taken as a whole, it must be definitive—the living theatre 
in the house.—BIRMINGHAM Post. If Hamlet is a typical example, the series is a wonderful achievement . . . 
any private person interested in the play will get a great deal from the records, and schools “doing” Hamlet 
are ill equipped without them.—IRIsH Times. It is as though you were given your own key to the theatre 

to enter whenever you choose, with the players all ready for you when you care to flick over the switch— 

| and ready to put on a top-rate performance every time without fail—TEACHERS’ WORLD. 








| ARGO RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 KNI 4256 
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ance I recommend Munch very strongly 
indeed, an astonishingly virile and refreshing 
reading which in effect out-Toscaninis 
Toscanini. Klemperer’s recording is warm 
and easy to reproduce, particularly in the 
stereo version. E.G. 


SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 82. Finlandia, Op. 26. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 
@ 33CX1750: © SAX2392 (12 in., 


30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Symphony No. 5—Selected Comparisons: 
Danish R.O., Tuxen (11/52) (R) @ ACL72 
Hallé, Barbirolli (2/59) @ CCL30144 
B.B.C. S.O., Sarge 
(9/ /59) o ALPI732: (12/60) @& ASD303 
LS.O., dee (4/60) @ RB16184: © SB2068 


Whatever my enthusiasm for Karajan’s 
performance of this symphony, it is lost 
when we get to the last bars. Sibelius has 
written, it may be remembered, six detached 
chords and they are very carefully placed; 
the central ones are on the down-beats of 
alternate bars (equidistant, that is); then 
you get the surprise, one sooner than you 
expected and then the very last one, ram- 
ming it home, the last two reinforced by 
the timpani, which have not played with 
the three earlier chords. Now the whole 
essence of this is to play it in tempo—other- 
wise, why should Sibelius have taken the 
trouble to write it like that? Besides, it is so 
tremendously effective, especially when the 
two “early” final chords are punched 
home as Barbirolli punches them. Karajan 
plays all this in no sort of time at all; or, to 
be exact, he plays the earlier chords at a 
very quick speed and then slows for the off- 
main-beat final two, thereby making non- 
sense of the whole ending. Some other 
conductors do move pretty swiftly here but 
at least they keep the relative positioning of 
the chords. 

There is some wonderful playing from 
the Philharmonia, of course, especially 
beautifully soft, feathery, string playing. The 
oboes, in an otherwise effective recording, 
sometimes sound remote. I enjoyed the 
first part, though Karajan could have 
brought that wandering bassoon passage to 
a more convincing fff E flat as it finally 
arrives (a bar before L) and the transition 
into the scherzo speed isn’t particularly well 
managed. The scherzo itself is played with 
great brilliance. The Andante is very much 
quasi allegretto (as marked) and is therefore 
not so charged with meaning as it is with 
some other conductors. 

But the final bars rule this disc completely 
out forme. As to alternatives, I have left 
‘uxen in the list above because his is the 
only cheap recording and it is still reasonable 
value at the price. Sargent and Gibson 
both give excellent performances of a 
traightforward kind. Barbirolli’s is charged 
in a very remarkable way with darkness 
ind mood, an individual performance that 

ou may or may not like but cannot over- 

cok—and he understands what Sibelius 

anted at the end better than anybody. 
‘TEL 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Kempe. H.M.V. @ ASD 
379 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
P.T.). Mono: ALP1800 (1/61). 


Selected comparisons: 

Berlin P.O., Fricsay 

(11/55) (10/59) (R) @ 479013 

Leningrad P.O., whacieie 
(12/56) _© DGM18333 
Philh., Silvestri 26 
V.P.O., Krips (5/59) 
Boston S.O., Monteux 
Oslo P.O., Griiner-Hegge 
L.P.O., Boult 1 
U.S.S.R. State S.0., Ivanov (6/61) © MK1553 


This is a performance for Elgarians, and 
as an Elgarian myself I enjoy it very much 
indeed. It may sound perverse to suggest 
that West Germans play a Russian work 
as though it was English (would that they 
would start playing Elgar himself like this), 
but the point is that Kempe makes it 
fresher, less neurotic than usual. Constant 
Lambert for example attempted the same 
thing by taking the score “‘straight’’, but 
that is not Kempe’s way. The approach is 
flexible, but instead of allowing each climax 
to whip itself up into the last degree of 
frenzy Kempe’s emphasis is on warmth of 
emotion rather than mere tension. No 
gnashing of teeth here, rather a rich glow 
of contentment which still allows a great 
deal of excitement. I kept looking for the 
marking nobilmente. 

I had never noticed how many moments 
have the purest Elgarian ring—bars 140-1 
in the slow movement leading into the 
fortissimo repetition of the second subject 
bars, 118-127 in the finale where the rapidly 
pivoting bass is reinforced with timpani and 
brass. Indeed this last movement could 
have provided the model for the finale of 
Elgar’s First—the slow march-like intro- 
duction, the marked use of dotted crotchet 
plus quaver rhythms, the use of brass 
generally, the proliferation of tunes and the 
final, grandiose apotheosis of the motto 
theme. And even Kempe’s yielding and 
tentative opening for the waltz (taken 
rather slowly) has its echo in many an Elgar 
salon piece. 

But the strength and warmth of the per- 
formance do not emerge at once. The slow 
introduction to the first movement, taken 
very slowly indeed, does not attract 
attention in the way that Mravinsky for 
example does, and the 6/8 is well under way 
before the players really come alive. But 
once they do everything goes well, the 
lightly scored passage at the beginning of 
the development with its staccatos beauti- 
fully done. 

How then to recommend. Speaking 
personally I think I shall play the Kempe 
more often than any other version, but 
plenty will disagree, preferring perhaps the 
more traditional performances of Silvestri, 
Ivanov and Mravinsky (a rehearing has 
convinced me I was unfair to this last in 
June). The stereo version of the Kempe is 
extremely reverberant in a typical Berlin 
way so that at times dotted rhythms are 
obscured despite the pointing of the players. 
But warmth of recording is more important 
than clarity with such an interpretation. 
The mono, strangely, is far less reverberant, 
in fact much less so than the rather caver- 
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nous D.G.G. Both mono and stereo show 

an improvement technically over the 

previous H.M.V. version with Silvestri. 
E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23. Sergio 
Fiorentino (piano), Hamburg Pro 
Musica Orchestra conducted by 
George Hurst. 

CHOPIN. Polonaise-Fantaisie in A flat 
major, Op. 61. Sergio Fiorentino 
(piano). Saga @ STM6021 (12 in., 
21s. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.) 

Tchaikovsky—bargain issues: 
Uninsky, Hague P.O., Otterloo 
(3/55) (2/59) (R) @ GBR6523 
Katchen, L.S.O., Gamba (8/56) (R) @ ACL63 
Ciccolini, French Nat. R.O., Silvestri 
(2/60) @ XLP20013 
Blumenthal, Vienna G.M., Gielen 
(4/60) @ GBY11500: © STGBY511510 
Richter, Czech P.O., Anéerl (6/60) @ PLP120 


Istomin, Philadelphia, Ormandy 
( ) @ GBL5522 
Curzon, V.P.O., Solti 


(6/60) @ BR3042: (6/59) @ SXL2114 

I agree with D.C. who when reviewing 
the Richter gave his preference for the 
Curzon mono. On a BR ten-inch it is an 
excellent bargain. Fiorentino has not the 
same sense of style or imagination, but with 
his hair-raising bravura I find this per- 
formance enjoyable. Fiorentino, as I have 
said in my notice of his Emperor, gives a 
young man’s performance, bright-eyed and 
full of enthusiasm. The speeds are generally 
fast, and in the main theme of the first 
movement this inevitably means that in the 
time-honoured way the second note of each 
truncated triplet gets the emphasis rather 
than the first. He then lingers pronouncedly 
over the second subject. In the finale, 
however, there is no lingering for the great 
second subject even near the end. This only 
adds to the feeling of strength though some 
will no doubt find it brutal. When he 
launches himself so fearlessly on such 
passages as the middle section of the slow 
movement it is inevitable that there is the 
occasional slight smudge, but I would far 
rather have that and retain the sense of 
spontaneity. In any case it is in a way a 
tribute to the muscular clarity of Fiorentino’s 
finger-work. Among the gentler moments 
I noted particularly his poise as the first 
theme returned in the slow movement—a 
sure sign that he knows exactly what he 
wants. 

Worth considering then if you want the 
Polonaise-Fantaisie as a fill-up, played 
affectionately but with too fluid a rhythm. 
The label, incidentally, is terribly mis- 
leading with the whole of the concerto listed 
on one side (when, in fact, it only contains 
the first movement) and a long Chopin 
programme on the other which, in fact, does 
not materialise. The recording of the piano 
is very bright and forward, even clattery 
in the upper register. E.G. 


TELEMANN. Concerto in D major 
for flute and strings. Hubert 
Barwahser_ (flute), Amsterdam 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Jan Brussen. H.M.V. @ 7EP7117: 
© PES5272 (7 in., 9s. 64d. plus 
3s. 54d. P.T.). 

This is the same flute concerto as that 
recorded by Camillo Wanausek on Vox 
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PL11530 (together with concertos by 
Michael Haydn and Karl Stamitz). Bar- 
wahser takes a slightly more subdued view 
of the work than his predecessor; while 
disclosing agility enough in the second 
movement, elsewhere he opts wherever 
possible for a leisurely tempo and a cool 
rather than an exciting beauty of line. 

Mostly this is rewarding, the more 
particularly as Brussen has ensured stylish 
orchestral playing and a_ well-balanced 
continuo part (one contriving, too, to 
blossom out most agreeably where required 
in the slow movement). Only in the middle 
section of the finale does there seem any 
serious lack of vitality (and in the last 
section of that movement how could Bar- 
wahser leave the tune entirely to the strings 
without joining in ?). 

The refined, reticent playing is matched 
by a similarly pleasing quality of recording. 
less aggressive and over-resonant than that 
of the Vox disc. The stereo version sounds 
every bit as well, save that it seems to push 
the centre of gravity of the sound well over 
to the left. M.M. 


TVEITT. Suite No. 1 for orchestra, 
Op. 151, Nos. 1-15—“A Hundred 
Folk Tunes from MHardanger’’. 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Odd Griiner - Hegge. 
H.M.V. @ NBLPI (10 in., 27s. 3d. 
plus 9s. 93d. P.T.). Imported pressing 
available to special order only through 
H.M.V. dealers. 

Geirr Tveitt is in his early fifties, and 
chese Norwegian Folk Tune arrangements 
were first performed in Paris in 1947. They 
manage to be both charming and not in the 
least like Grieg. I would not have guessed 
that these were Norwegian tunes, and it 
may be that Grieg misled us in some 
respects. Presumably the Eastern touches 
(one piece sounds almost Indian) are 
idiosyncrasies of Mr. Tveitt’s, and I did not 
find them out of place. These are obviously 
very free arrangements, and they seem to me 
very musical and full of originality, and at 
times quite powerful. Most of them don’t 
come to an end; they just stop unexpectedly. 
The performance is just what it should be, 
as is the recording, and if you are prepared 
to try something right off the beaten track, 
I can promise you some intriguing ear- 
tickling little pieces, with quite a lot below 
the surface too. R.F. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Overruvres. 
Rossini. La Gazza Ladra; La 
Cambiale di Matrimonio. Mendels- 
sohn. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Op. 21; The Fair Melusina, Op. 32. 
Berlioz. Le Corsaire, Op. 21. Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
C.H. H.M.V. @ ALP1846: © ASD 
420 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

This record is entitled My Favourite 

Overtures. Is it really necessary at this stage 

to sell Beecham’s conducting in _ this 

way, and as if this were a final choice? 

True, they are all overtures he delighted to 

conduct but they can hardly be said to be 

his final pick of all overtures. 
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However, let us be grateful for some more 
Beecham. Of the two Rossini overtures, 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio is not only delight- 
fully and characteristically played, but 
there is some orchestal virtuosity (especially 
from the first horn) to add to our pleasure. 
Beecham has recorded this before, of course, 
and his version for Philips is still in their 
catalogue (available on its own, if you want 
it unattached). 


But with Sir Thomas, the fact that he had 
already conducted a work one way never 
meant that he would always take the same 
view of it—which was one reason why he 
was the delight of orchestral players, for they 
never knew what was coming. On the day 
he recorded this Thieving Magpie he decided 
that the opening would be more marziale 
than maestoso; and, less successfully, he felt 
like taking the second tune of the allegro 
more slowly than the rest of it. This gave 
him time for infinite finesse over that tune 
but led to a rather unsuccessful scramble to 
get back into his original tempo later. But 
this is the sort of chance one has to take with 
a conductor of his unpredictable genius. 


Mendelssohn’s Fair Melusina, a compara- 
tive rarity, is really lovely; a charming 
overture played with the greatest affection. 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream overture, sur- 
prisingly, doesn’t come off as well as it does 
under another conductor who has recorded 
it in a new issue of the complete incidental 
music, Klemperer—not a conductor, one 
would have thought, to deal with fairylike 
music. Beecham’s opening wind chords are 
separated too much and mannered; _his 
faster speed proves in the end to be less 
successful than the easier one chosen by 
Klemperer, who gives himself time for a 
more characterised performance. 


The outstanding winner here is Berlioz’s 
Le Corsaire, which surely even Beecham can 
never have done so well. This might be a 
young man conducting—but then, young 
men haven’t such experience and expertise. 
Apart from that, though, the sheer virility 
of the performance is staggering. This 
makes the whole disc worth while—as well 
as La Cambiale di Matrimonio and Melusina, 
especially. TA. 


CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI. Prokofiev. 
Love of Three Oranges—-Suite, Op. 
33a. Khachaturian. Gayanch Ballet 
Suite: Dance of the Young Maidens 
(No. 27); Lullaby (No. 13); Sabre 
Dance (No. 35). Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Constantin Silvestri. H.M.V. © 
ASD400 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
P.T.). Mono: ALP1818 (7/61). 

This is an outstandingly vivid recording 
of some extremely vivid music, and the 
Vienna Phil. sound as though they thor- 
oughly enjoyed their excursion into what, 
to them, must be largely unfamiliar territory. 
This is just the sort of music that profits 
from top-grade stereo treatment, and though 
neither conductor nor players seem quite to 
feel the variation movement in Capriccio 
Espagnol, performances are otherwise spirited. 
and the quality splendid. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartets. No. 7 
in F major, No. 8 in E minor, No. 9 in 
C major, Op. 59, Nos. 1-3, ““Rasumov- 
sky’’; No. 10 in E flat major, Op. 7+, 
“Harp”; No. 11 in F minor, Op. 95. 
Amadeus Quartet (Norbert Brainin 
and Siegmund Nissel, violins; Peter 
Schidlof, viola; Martin Lovett, ’cello), 
D.G.G. @ LPM18534-6: © SLPM 
138534-6 (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 
32s. 6d. P.T.). 

Nos. 7,9- “Gis eg amen 


5/57) R4055, 
(8/57) ABLaIB, (11/57) @ ABL3165 


Ss. 7 Us Koeckert Qua 
(5/58) DGM18365, (4/59) @ DGM1836 i6 
(2/58) DGM18367, (2/57) @ DGM18257 
7: Italian Quartet (9/54) @ LXT2856 
Tatrai Quartet (12/60) @ GMA27 
os . Tatrai Quartet (12/60) @ GMA31 
No. 9: 


Tatrai Quartet (6/61) @ GMA38 
Smetana Quar 


(7/61) @ X XWN18937: © WST14119 
Let us survey the opposing teams first 
and then see how many goals the Amadeus 
score. The Koeckert get these same five 
quartets onto four discs, one more than the 
Amadeus, and as their performance and 
recorded quality are rather less attractive 
they are palpably on the losing side. The 
Tatrai offer the three Rasumovskys on three 
discs at a little over 26s. each. This looks 
cheap until you discover that the Amadeus 
need only two top-price discs for the same 
music, which thus costs very nearly the 
same. As the Tatrai are much less well 
recorded than the Koeckert, let alone the 
Amadeus, they too are out of the running. 
More formidable opposition comes from the 
Budapest Quartet, and, with regard to the 
Third Rasumovsky, from the Smetana, who 
couple it with the GC minor quartet from 
Op. 18. : 


I am inclined to think that the Amadeus 
Quartet is the best recorded of all these 
combinations. By comparison the Koeckert 
are a little lacking in top. Occasionally | 
was conscious of the second violin sounding 
a shade weaker than the others, most 
noticeably in the third Rasumovsky, and the 
Smetana Quartet is more evenly balanced, 
but there is not much in it, and all through 
the sounds produced by the Amadeus are 
of the utmost realism and beauty, both on 
mono and stereo. As the playing reaches a 
similarly high standard, these records are of 
quite outstanding interest, containing as 
they do some of the greatest wonders of the 
chamber music repertoire. 

Now for some details. The first Rasumovsky 
starts beautifully. There 
insecurity in the ’cello solo at letter C (as 


there is at letter B in the first movement of 


the C major; a horribly difficult passage, 
this last), but generally speaking the playing 
is very fine and quite astonishingly assured 
near the end of the movement, where those 
rather pianistic triplets are tossed from one 
instrument to another. The scherzo is taken 
rather fast and played with almost military 
precision. The slow movement is played with 
plenty of expression and a little too much 
change of tempo for my taste. It starts a 
good deal slower than Beethoven’s metro- 


nome mark suggests, but by the middle of 


the movement the tempo is a good deal 
quicker than the composer appears to want. 


is a hint of 


} 
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e SEPTEMBER 4-16 


This is GLAISHER’S 
foreign fortnight 














@ A GREAT START TO A NEW ENTERPRISE 


een oun Glaishers intend to make this FOREIGN FORT- 

NIGHT the start of something really big. From now 

TRENET » DALIDA onwards we shall hold very large stocks of imported 

SALVADOR - BUSCAGLIONE discs. And we’ve streamlined record ordering so that, 
CAROSONE as usual, we can promise the quickest delivery. 


SPIN OUT YOUR HOLIDAY [If you had a Continental holiday, 


you'll have heard music that you’d like to hear again. So 
telephone us at CITy 3989; the chances are we'll have it. If not, 





ZITHERS - ACCORDIONS we'll get it to you quicker than anyone else could. Folk music, 
ALPINE HORNS - MARACAS eli a jazz, classics, new works... we can let you have 


@ SEPTEMBER 4-16 IS GLAISHER’S FOREIGN FORTNIGHT 
And when the Fortnight is over we'll go on holding stocks of 
imported discs and keeping well in touch with the new issues 
from abroad. 





FOLK & POPULAR MUSIC from 
ISRAEL - BRAZIL 


It’s always going to be worth your while to ring 
MAJORCA - TAHITI 


City 3989 when you want an imported disc 


GLAISHER (RECORDS) LIMITED - CITY 3989 
The record shop in the City 4 BOW LANE - LONDON - E.C.4 
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tie finale is tight as to rhythm and full of 
gaiety. All through the work expression 
marks are more closely observed than by 
most of the rival combinations. 


The slow movement of the E minor 
presents quite a problem. Molto Adagio. . 
con molto sentimento, says Beethoven, and then 
in old age spoilt the effect by adding an 
impossible metronome mark—crotchet equals 
60; impossible, because this tempo cannot 
sound slow enough for a Molto Adagio. It is 
clear that Beethoven wants this piece played 
with exceptional feeling, and I would have 
thought that the Amadeus took it too fast 
to allow for this, as do the Koeckert. Both 
combinations are slower than the metronome 
mark, yet fail to achieve a true Molto Adagio. 
The Amadeus make things worse by their 
tendency to hurry in the middle of the 
movement, and to exaggerate the double 
dots. The Tatrai come closest to what I feel 
is the mood of this wonderful piece. But in 
the remaining movements the Amadeus 
achieve something not far short of perfection. 
I have never heard the Allegretto so exqui- 
sitely done. 

The third Rasumovsky is emotionally the 
easiest of the three to bring off, though 
again the slow movement presents a problem 
of tempo, every quartet taking it slower than 
is indicated by the metronome mark. I 
used to think a slow tempo was best for this 
piece, but I have now come round to the 
rather obvious idea that Beethoven knew 
exactly what he wanted. Tempo and 
metronome mark demand plenty of move- 
ment, and both the Amadeus and the 
Koeckert seem to me exactly right and the 
Smetana much too slow. The movement is 
full of Beethoven’s favourite trick of a 
crescendo leading up to a piano. The Smetana 
and the Koeckert virtually ignore these 
pianos, but the Amadeus, with a sudden 
drop in tone and the hint of a hesitation 
before it, exactly reproduce the effect 
Beethoven wanted. Both the Amadeus and 
the Smetana seem to me too fast in the 
minuet, though the Smetana have more of 
the required old-world gracefulness. The 
Koeckert find a better tempo but sound 
colourless, while the Tatrai are much too 
slow. All these combinations do well by the 
outside movements, but again the Amadeus 
seem more punctilious over Beethoven’s 
expression marks. 

The Harp quartet always seems to me one 
of the duller ones (no doubt this tells you 
more about my deficiencies than Beethoven’s) 
and the Amadeus give a worthy rather than 
an exciting performance. The Budapest 
find more life in the music, and being rather 
better recorded than in the Rasumovskys they 
are perhaps to be preferred. But in the very 
concise and fascinating F minor I enjoyed 
the vigorous Amadeus performance much 
the best. The Budapest have intonation 
‘rouble, and fail to achieve the agitato 
quality Beethoven demands in the finale. 
\t the start of the slow movement in the 
\madeus version you can hear the ’cellist’s 

‘ngers smacking down on the fingerboard, 

‘indeed you can once or twice in some 
“< the other quartets, not that it need worry 

ryone. Again the Amadeus pay much 
- ore attention to Beethoven’s markings than 
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the Koeckert, who are not at their best in 
either this or the Harp. This most praise- 
worthy set of discs ends with a performance 
of the very greatest distinction. 

The sleeve-note refers to an event in 1960 
as being in the future, so it seems that these 
recordings were made some years ago and 
the issue was then delayed. At first sight it 
seems a pity that no English firm asked the 
Amadeus to record all the Beethoven 
quartets, but perhaps their prestige will be 
enhanced by the fact that D.G.G. think 
them worthy of the task. I much look 
forward to hearing their version of the late 
Beethovens. R.F. 


BRAHMS. Violin Sonatas. No. 1 in G 
major, Op. 78; No. 2 in A major, 
Op. 100. Igor Oistrakh (violin), 
Arthur Ginsburg (piano). MK @ 
MK1547 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
PeE.)- 

Coupled as above: 


Goldberg, Balsam 
Sonata No. 2: 


(12/57) @ AXTL1082 
Ricci, Katchen (4/57) @ LXT5270 
Szigeti, Horsowski 

(2/61) @ MMA11129: © AMS1607 

We live in an age when more and more 
music is being crammed on to a disc, both 
sides theoretically bursting at the seams, 
and everybody amazed at the maintenance 
of adequate sound-quality. It must be a 
great temptation to squeeze all three of 
Brahms’s sonatas for violin and piano on 
one LP, but MK have wisely not succumbed: 
they know that for anybody who wants it 
badly enough, Oistrakh pére has recorded 
No. 3 in D minor. Igor, his son, gives us 
spacious, warm-coloured, finely moulded 
interpretations of No. 1 in G (with the 
finale based on Brahms’s own Regenlied) and 
the A major sonata, written at Thun under 
summer skies, happiest of the triptych. 
Ginsburg, his pianist, is a new name to our 
LP catalogue. Reliable, sympathetic, and 
imaginative, he is the right partner for the 
young Oistrakh, and can be forgiven tiny 
lapses for the breadth of sound he brings to 
the rolling arpeggios and widely spaced 
chords. He is perhaps a more dramatic 
player than Balsam, and a strong hint of 
drama was surely meant in these evocative 
yet non-programmatic works. 

I should qualify that last sentence by 
saying that in spite of the fact that Brahms 
was concerned with abstract ideas in nearly 
all of his chamber music, a close friend of 
his, the Swiss writer and poet Josef Viktor 
Widmann (1842-1911) put things into 
reverse and ‘“‘set’? the A major sonata as a 
poem. It is an old mediaeval tale, prefaced 
by a quotation of the first theme—which 
gave rise to the nickname of “‘Meistersinger 
Sonata’’—and interrupted by another 
musical extract, also from the first movement, 
the F sharp minor tune as played by the 
violin. A charming idea, to be sure, and 
we can imagine that Brahms was amused 
by his friend’s perseverance. 

Oistrakh and Ginsburg play the work as 
if they were conscious of some poetical or 
dramatic background, and the result is in 
this case extremely satisfying, if a shade on 
the lush side. Both artists know how to 
make the most of their colour palette, and 
Oistrakh in particular can change in a flash 
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from passionate intensity of tone to a cool, 
almost seraphic quality that is his alone. 
In the slow movement of the G major, his 
double-stopping is masterly, the octaves in 
particular sounding rich and _ powerful. 
Goldberg’s performance is fine in its way, 
though he has a tendency to chop up phrases 
here and there, when Brahms surely 
intended an unruffled continuity of line. 
The surface of the MK disc is not entirely 
in its favour, but so fine and glowing are the 
performances that the listener hears nothing 
but the music. 


FRANCK. Piano Quintet in F minor. 
Clifford Curzon (piano), Vienna 
Philharmonic Quartet (Willi Bos- 
kovsky and Otto Strasser, violins; 
Rudolf Streng, viola; Emanuel Brabec, 
*cello). Decca @Q LXT5640: © 
SXL2278 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Pew}. 
kad Zhuk, Veltman, Gurvich, Burovsky 

(1/59) @ PMA1042 

Ever since their excellent Trout Quintet 
three years or so ago we have been waiting 
for Clifford Curzon and the Vienna players 
to be teamed together again. This new 
issue shows that that Anglo-Austrian col- 
laboration was no flash in the pan. Curzon, 
as we have known for a long time, is an 
admirable chamber-music player, and even 
in a part as thickly written as this, and in 
its bravura passages (of which there are 
plenty) he is able to avoid swamping the 
strings while yet satisfying Franck’s demands 
for passionate sonority. (What an erotic 
work this is!) He shapes his lyrical phrases 
expressively too—less self-consciously and 
more sympathetically than Richter—and 
the engineers have seen to it that the 
balance of piano and strings is at all times 
just. The Viennese strings’ approach to the 
work also is less portentous than the 

Russians’—thank goodness, they take the 

Lento at a speed at which it can flow 

reasonably, instead of Adagissimo—and the 

’cello in particular provides some lovely 

playing. Just occasionally, especially in the 

first movement, I could have wished for 
more of a real pianissimo; the Russians’ 
dynamic range was wider, but at least 
there is here no coarseness of recorded tone 
in the fortissimos. This is a fine performance 
which can be recommended almost without 
reservation—‘‘almost’’ because someone (is 
it Curzon?) is just to be heard moaning 
ecstatically to himself in the slow movement. 
Though it isn’t as loud, we’ve had quite 
enough of that with Casals, thank you. 
L.S. 


HANDEL. Recorder Sonatas, Op. 1: 
No. 2 in G minor; No. 4 in A minor; 
No. 7 in C major; No. 11 in F major. 
Ferdinand Conrad (recorder), 
Johannes Koch (viola da gamba), 
Hugo Ruf (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive @ APM14163: © SAPM- 
198163 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Pe). 
Baker, Marlowe (10/53) @ AXTL1028-9 
These sonatas will be familiar to all who 
have delved into Handel’s chamber music, 
and although they are styled “Op. 1” they 
are neither immature nor are they the first 
of his published instrumental works. Some 
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of the harpsichord suites had been pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1719, three years 
before this set of twelve sonatas saw the 
light in that same city. The original 
edition, as well as the English copy, 
mentions the possibility of playing the 
works on transverse flute, violin, or oboe, 
the aim being to interest as many music- 
lovers as possible, whatever treble-stave 
instrument they fancied. Having bought 
the music, the tyro would find two slight 
snags; the first is that the sonatas and the 
three instruments specified cannot be 
limitlessly interchanged—in fact Handel 
assigns each sonata to a specific instrument. 
The second snag is the reason for the present 
record: some of the works are assigned to 
a “flauto”? which in those days meant a 
recorder. The recorder was going out of 
fashion, however, and both composer and 
publisher thought it best to use the term 
“‘traversiére” or “German flute’? on the 
title-page. 

Now that there is a revival of interest in 
the recorder, it is good to hear such crisp 
and stylish performances as these by 
Ferdinand Conrad. He produces a pleasing 
tone, and is an expert in the matter of 
trills and other ornaments. He is well 
supported by Koch and Ruf. What worries 
me is the appearance of four recorder 
sonatas on one disc, and the consequent 
boredom brought about by the same kind 
of music and same kind of timbre and the 
same kind of playing. Since four instruments 
are named in the body of the publication, 
would it not have been infinitely more 
revealing of Handel’s purpose to record one 
sonata for recorder, one for flute, one for 
oboe and one for violin? It would have 
meant engaging three more artists, but I 
cannot think D.G.G. would have baulked 
at this. On the other hand, if it were 
considered absolutely essential to have an 
all-recorder programme, why not make the 
record a genuine piece of archival re- 
search and include one sonata by Handel 
and three others by his contemporaries? 
This would give the disc a far wider 
interest, enabling the listener to compare 
the style and quality of different composers 
writing at the same time. Although, as I 
have said, the playing is excellent (and 
the recording good in both mono and 
stereo) it does seem that a little historical 
and musica! imagination might have been 
applied. DS. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Trio No. 2 in E flat 
major, D.929. Lev Oborin (piano), 
David Oistrakh (violin), Sviatoslav 
Knushevitsky (’cello). MK 
MK5001 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
oy 
em Heart Trio (6/59) @ P8442 

‘There used to be a wonderful recording 
of this very wonderful trio by Schneider, 

Casals and Horszowski, but it was deleted 

some years back, and there is still nothing 

to take its place. The new Russian version 
contains some fine playing, but I cannot 
recommend it with any warmth. There is 
rather more surface noise than there should 
be all through, and Oistrakh dominates the 
balance far too much. Also there is a 
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tendency to hurry, apparent in the scherzo, 
and positively worrying in the finale which 
finishes considerably quicker than it began. 
My main grouse concerns the slow move- 
ment, one of Schubert’s very greatest slow 
movements, and quite ruined for me on 
this disc by the dirge-like tempo. Schumann 
described it as “a sigh, rising to spiritual 
anguish’’, and it has something of the mood 
of the first song in Winterreise, written soon 
afterwards. Two more important pieces of 
evidence suggest a flowing tempo. First, 
Schubert’s own marking, Andante con moto, 
and secondly the fact that the main tune 
recurs twice in the finale. This is very 
unusual in Schubert, and he at least must 
have felt that this tune fitted the finale 
rhythm. It does no such thing in the new 
Russian recording, for it is played at seventy 
beats (quavers) to the minute in the slow 
movement, and a hundred and fourteen 
beats (dotted crotchets) in the finale. The 
result is that by the end of the work the tune 
has quite changed in mood. The very quick 
tempo in the finale is partly to blame, but 
the real trouble is the funereal speed of the 
slow movement. It is perfectly possible to 
play these two movements in such a way 
that this tune comes out at roughly the same 
tempo in both, and I am sure that is what 
Schubert wanted. In any case the slow 
movement sounds so much lovelier if it is 
kept moving. 

I see that I criticised the Immaculate 
Heart Trio in 1959 for the same failing, 
though in fact they do not take the andante 
movement quite so slowly as the Russians. 
I now have some more information about 
this combination, which consists of three 
American sisters who have become sisters 
in another sense, for all have entered 
the Immaculate Heart Novitiate in Los 
Angeles. Their playing has not quite the 
authority of the obviously more experienced 
Russians, but their tempi are more con- 
trolled, and they are much more equally 
balanced. One can reasonably hope that the 
next recording of this trio will be better 
than either of the versions available at the 
moment. R.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ALBENIZ. Suite Espafiola: No. 5 
(Asturias), No. 3 (Sevillanas), No. 4 
(Cadiz). Tango in D, Op. 165, No. 2. 
Cérdoba (Cantos de Espajfia, Op. 
232, No. 4). 

GRANADOS. Allegro di Concierto. 
Spanish Dances: No. 5 in E minor 
(Andaluza); No. 10 in G; No. 12 in 
A minor. José Iturbi (piano). 
Columbia @ SAX2391 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). Mono: 33CX1743 
(7/61). 

“That’s a damn good pianist’, said 
someone coming in while I was playing the 
Asturias on this disc: “jolly well recorded 
too”. Which just about sums up my 
feelings also. Iturbi’s performances here 
become more impressive the more one 
listens to them: the sheer bite of the 
rhythm, the clarity of the finger-work, the 
vitality, the absence of exaggerations or 
gimmicks, add up to first-rate readings of 
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these slight but attractive pieces. ‘T! 

stereo recording is astonishingly lifeli! 

(with the merest shade of falling-off in t} - 
last Granados dance), and the disc is issue! 
with an extremely good sleeve-note (which i 
had not previously seen) by Martin Cooper, 
and a reproduction on the cover of a fine 
early Picasso bull-ring scene (which neve:- 
theless, Columbia, was not called Buli- 
Sight/). LS. 


BACH. Organ Works. Trio Sonata No. ! 
in E flat major, BWV525. Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, BWV542. 
Michael Schneider (organ). Cantate 
@ T72086K (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 
8s. P.T.). Recorded on the Baroque 
organ in St. John’s Church, Liineburg, 
Germany. 

A three-manual organ was erected by 
two Dutch builders in the Johanniskirche 
at Liineburg as early as 1551, and four stops 
from this instrument survive today, a 
Prinzipal 8 ft., Rohrfléte 8 ft., Nazard 23 ft. 
and Gemshorn 2 ft. Most of the present 
organ dates from the early 1700s, when, 
at the request of the organist, the famous 
Georg Bohm, it was enlarged by Mathias 
Dropa. A modern restoration is said to 
have preserved the tonal quality, and this 
is easy to believe on the evidence of this 
pleasant record. I thought Michael 
Schneider a little slow in the G minor 
Fantasia. I know that other organists play 
it in this leisured, ruminative way, but 
personally I prefer a suggestion of brilliance 
in some at least of the demisemiquaver runs, 
because I suspect that was what Bach 
wanted. But I express this opinion with 
some diffidence, and I enjoyed Mr. 
Schneider’s playing even when I did not 
share his views. The E flat Trio Sonata gets 
a clean, stylish performance, while the 
marvellous G minor fugue has both clarity 
and breadth. An informative sleeve note 
includes the specification of the organ. 
The recording is first-rate. : 


BACH. Organ Works. Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, BWV565; Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C_ major, 
BWV564; Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, BWV582; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, BWV542, “The 
Great”. Fernando Germani (organ). 
H.M.V. @ CLP1380: © CSD1318 
(12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 
Recorded on the organ of the Royal 
Festival Hall, London. 
Coupled as above, except BWV582: 

Germani (1/58) @ CLP1145 
BWV582, in set of three records, n.a.s.: 
Germani (2/60) @ CLP1306 
Coupled as above, except BWV564: 
Richter (8/60) @ SXL2219 
Germani brings a great rhythmic pre- 
cision to bear on these four masterpieces, 
all of them among the peaks of Bach’s out- 
put for the organ. Occasionally the rhythmic 
precision results in a slightly clipped 
reading being given to passages more 
usually taken with some degree of freedom 

—the opening of the D minor Toccata, fo1 

example—but much more often it results in 

a passage familiar as a muddle suddenly 

acquiring shape and strength. And always 

it stems from a scrupulous regard for the 
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THE NEW MUSICAL DIRECTOR AT 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


Ov 1st August this year there began 
a new phase in the life of Georg 
Solti. Not only did he begin to prepare 
the Covent Garden Opera for their 
performances under him at Edinburgh, 
but he began for the first time to set up 
home in England. His first English 
house was found by his charming wife. 
It is just fifty years old and in a 
secluded position where he will be able 
to relax undisturbed by noise—the 
only noises he can bear are musical 
ones. But its most important feature 
from his point of view—and it is obvious 
that only the prospect of welcoming 
his English sheepdog home from 
quarantine thrills him as much—is that 
the whole house is designed round its 
music room which is two floors high 
with a gallery all round and the up- 
stairs rooms leading off this. ‘It’s as if 
you have a miniature theatre there’, 
he says, ‘and I can have my Steinway 
which I’ve brought over and my new 
stereo equipment which a friend at 
Decca is building for me . . . with the 
Decca pick-up, of course!’ 

The house thus reflects the life—it is 
music which forms the core of both. 
‘People don’t want to hear about my 
hobbies’, he says, ‘they are not interest- 
ing. I love fast cars—I have brought with 
me my Mercedes 220 SE—and very 
occasionally I play bridge. But my life 
is music—I spend my life making music 
and trying to do it as well as I can.’ 
We in this country shall benefit even 
more than we had expected from this 
dedicated attitude. Differences of 
opinion decided Solti to resign his 
appointment with The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra before his 
first season there, and he now intends 
to devote most of his time to Covent 
Garden, especially in his first year. 
This season he will make two visits to 
America totalling three months, while 
his European concert activities will be 
confined to one appearance each in 
London, Paris and Vienna. Nearly all 
his appearances away from the Covent 
Garden Company will be concert ones, 
and he is most emphatic that he intends 
to maintain a 50/50 balance between 
opera and concert work. 

A similar balance is evident in his 
recorded output. After the fabulous 
triumphs of Rheingold (© SXL 2101/3 
@ LXT 5495/7) and Tristan (@ SET 
204/8 @ MET 204/8) come two im- 
portant new orchestral LPs which are 
announced on the first page of the 
Decca centre supplement this month. 


One of these is the first Decca record- 
ing to be made for some years with The 
Concertgebouw Orchestra; on _ the 
other he conducts The Royal Opera 
House Orchestra with whom he made 
a little time ago an outstandingly bril- 
liant orchestral recital LP for RCA 
called ‘Venice’ (© SB-2058). For the 
future we may expect two Verdi pro- 
ductions—his first Verdi recordings— 
which he has just finished in Italy, 
while in October he is recording a 
Richard Strauss opera in Vienna. For 
the more distant future, the hearts of 
many will be filled with hope to hear 
that his overwhelming ambition at the 
moment, as far as records, are con- 





cerned, is to complete The Ring. Solti 
has now conducted six opera produc- 
tions for Decca, four of which have 
been issued (Arabella and Act III of 
Die Walkiire are the other two). He has 
thus followed the development of 
Decca’s present production technique 
declaring himself one hundred per cent 
in sympathy with it. Once more we 
return to the focal point of his whole life: 
the music. These productions are not 
full of tricks, he emphasises—‘We want 
to produce « live performance . . . not 
an oratorio, you understand ... a live 
performance on record with the lan- 
guage of the gramophone.’ 
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Philips new Modern Music Series presents a challenge to 
every collector ... to you. It challenges you to extend 
your musical frontiers. It challenges you to support the 
body of advanced opinion that calls for more recordings 
of Twentieth Century music. It challenges you to the 
delights of discovery, the excitement of blazing the trail. 
Will you accept the challenge offered by these most 
stimulating records ? Will you be among the first to 
appreciate tomorrow's accepted masterpieces—today ? 


Messiaen: 
Daniel Lesur: 


Webern: 


Every album in the Philips Modern 
Music Series carries a full-colour 
reproduction of a distinguished 
modern painting. 

The first release. 


Cing Rechants 

Le Cantique des Cantiques 

Members of the Er ble Le Madrigal; 
Conductor: Jean-Paul Kreder 





ABL 3400 


Passacaglia, Op. 1; Six Pieces, Op. 6; 

Five Pieces, Op. 10; 

Symphony, Op. 21; Concerto, Op. 24; 

Variations for Orchestra, Op. 30; Orchestrations of 
J. S. Bach's “Ricercar” 

Orchestra selected from Hollywood Film 

Studios; Solo Ensemble; 


Conductor: Robert Craft ABL 3384 


Carmina Burana 

Harve Presnell, baritone; Rudoef Petrak, 
tenor; Janice Harsanyi, soprano; The 
Rutgers University Choir, F. Austin 
Walter, director; The Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Conductor: Eugene Ormandy 


ABL 3385 





Boulez: 


Stockhausen: 


Menotti: 


Le Marteau sans maitre 
Marjorie MacKay, contralto; 
Instrumental Ensemble; 
Conductor: Robert Craft 


Zeitmasse No. 5 for Five Woodwinds 
Woodwind Ensemble; 


Conductor: Robert Craft ABL 3386 


The Medium 
Soloists; Orchestra conducted by 
Emanuel Balaban 


ABL 3387 


Berg: 


Hindemith: 


Stravinsky: 


Varese: 


Schonberg: 


Krenek : 


Schonberg: 


Berg 


Schonberg ~ 


Badings: 


Raaijmakers: 
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Wozzeck 

Soloists and Chorus; 

New York Philharmonic; 

Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos 

(specially prepared synopsis available 

direct from Philips) ABL 3388/89 


Nobilissima Visione 

The Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Conductor: Eugene Ormandy 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on Themes of 
Carl Maria von Weber 
The Cleveland Orchestra; 
Conductor: George Szell 


ABL 3390 


In Memoriam Dylan Thomas; Three 

Songs from William Shakespeare Sextet; 
Four Russian Songs; Two Poems of Balmont; 
Three Japanese Lyrics; Three Songs 
(Recollections of Childhood); 

Four Russian Peasant Songs 
Instrumental Ensembles; Soloists; 
Conductor: Igor Stravinsky ABL 3391 
lonisation; Density 21.5; Intégrales; 
Octandre; Hyperprism; 

Woodwinds, Brass, and Percussion; 
Conductor: Robert Craft 

Music for the Poéme électronique of Le 
Corbusier in the Philips Pavilion at the 
Brussels World Fair, created directly on 
magnetic tape by the composer ABL 3392 
Erwartung, Op. 17 

Dorothy Dow, soprano; 

New York Philharmonic; 

Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Symphonic Elegy (In Memoriam Anton 
von Webern) 

New York Philharmonic; 

Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos ABL 3393 
Lulu 

Soloists; Vienna Symphony Orchestra; 
Conductor: Herbert Hafner 

(Specially prepared synopsis available 
direct from Philips) ABL 3396 
Suite, Op. 29 

Instrumental Ensemble; 
Conductor: Robert Craft 

Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 16 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra; 
Conductor: Robert Craft 

Five Songs with Orchestra, Op. 4 
Bethany Beardslee, soprano; 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra; 
Conductor: Robert Craft ABL 3397 
Moses und Aron 

Soloists; Chorus of the Hamburg 

Academy of Music; Chorus and 

Orchestra of the Norddeutscher Rundfunk; 
Conductor: Hans Rosbaud ABL 3398/99 


Capriccio for Violin and two Sound Tracks 
Joke Vermeulen, violin 

Genese; Evolutions—Ballet Suite 
Contrasts (Electronic Music) 


SABL 206 (s) 


© PHILIPS 
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PIANO & FORTE 


PLAY BACK 
PERFECTLY ON 





MAGNETIC 
TAPES 


When you record on scotcH Brand Mag- 
netic Tape, good equipment gives ofits 
best. scotcH (and only scotcH has built- 
in silicone dry lubrication. This exclu- 
sive process reduces head wear and 
static, to give improved performance 
under any climatic conditions. The 
ScoTcH Brand range of Acetate, P.V.C. 
and Polyester includes standard, 
extended and double-play tapes. So you 
can be sure of getting the right tape for 
the job when you specify scotcH Brand. 


ANOTHER 3M PRODUCT 


Made in Great Britain by Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 3M House, Wigmore Street, 


London, W.1. q 


5 TRADE MARK 
i: BRAND 
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letter of the score; a regard extending in 
the C minor Passacaglia and Fugue to what 
may seem an unhappy but undoubtedly 
authentic moment when the two halves of 
the work are made to overlap. Surely here 
a stop and a clean start on the Fugue is 
preferable ? 

These performances are in general, how- 
ever, without doubt splendid ones. They, 
or their close relations, have been available 
for enjoyment for some time in the earlier 
Germani records listed above, made in 
St. Laurens Church of Alkmaar, in Holland. 
This organ has been in existence since 
before Bach’s day, and has consistently see- 
sawed between modernisation and restora- 
tion from then until now. In the upshot it 
has become a splendid modern instrument 
with a large proportion of ancient pipework, 
perhaps one of the happiest of combinations. 
Germani, anyway, makes it sound so. When 
playing this organ he avoids, on the whole, 
specifically antique sounds, preferring a 
blend and balance more usually associated 
with the better modern instruments. Con- 
sequently his new versions, made on the 
wholly modern Festival Hall organ, sound 
less different from the old than might have 
been expected. In one respect there is an 
arguable improvement: for the Adagio of 
the CG major Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
Germani finds a hauntingly effective com- 
bination of stops for both tune and accom- 
paniment. But in another respect there is 
no improvement at all: in both versions 
Germani clouds his otherwise brilliantly 
clear exposition of this same Toccata’s pedal 
solo by allowing the mixtures and upper 
work generally to remain functional when 
they are most definitely not wanted. (Yet 
this unpleasant sound is liked by most 
organists, and its avoidance a listener will 
find extemely difficult.) 


Nearly all the other Germani sounds, 
made in either Holland or London, are 
altogether superior ones, and as all the 
discs concerned share a very good quality 
of recording indeed, strong and exception- 
ally clear, a buyer choosing by reference to 
convenience (or otherwise) of couplings can 
hardly go wrong. Of the mono version of 
Germani’s new disc I have only been able 
to hear part, of the stereo all, but the 
standards concerned are so high that the 
likelihood of disaster in the unheard mono 
is surely negligible. The stereo buyer has 
also Richter’s Decca disc to consider. This 
is not quite so well recorded as Germani’s, 
and Richter gives rather more ponderous 
and less alert performances. But he makes 
his organ, that of Geneva’s Victoria Hall, 
sound almost as versatile an instrument as 
that of London’s Festival Hall; for as well 
as its more expected modern qualities he 
manages to extract from it some antique 
sounds distinctly rivalling those of Alkmaar. 

M.M. 
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BEETHOVEN. Thirty-three variations 
on a waltz by Diabelli, Op. 120. 
Julius Katchen (piano). Decca @ 
LXT5621: © SXL2262 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Backhaus (4/55) @ LXT5016 
Serkin (4/59) @ CFL1030 


In recent years Julius Katchen’s repu- 
tation as an exponent of late Beethoven 
seems to have yielded something to 
Rachmaninov and Tchaikovsky. All the 
more reason, then, for welcoming his 
account of the Diabelli variations, which 
emphasises just how good his Beethoven 
interpretations at their best can be—and 
perhaps just how much better they may yet 
become. 

Not only is this monumental set of 
variations one of the two greatest for key- 
board ever written, but also one of the 
hardest works in all piano literature to 
play. Technically Katchen bas the full 
measure of it; interpretatively that is not 
quite so. Many of the variations are 
very well done indeed, the brilliant ones 
especially; as a whole, however, the work 
does not seem to add up, as it should, to 
something greater than the mere sum of its 
parts. I don’t want to suggest that Katchen’s 
performance is cheap and flashy, relying on 
technical wizardry alone to gain its effects 
(though surely some of the tempi are 
excessively fast); it is not. Basically I think 
my feelings of disappointment arose from a 
failure to give some of the variations 
sufficient character—and a failure, too, to 
time each effect with sufficient precision, to 
place all details in the work’s scheme with 
a feeling of rightness and inevitability. 

Listen, for example, how much more 
waltz-like Serkin is in the theme; how 
much more maestoso in variation 1; how 
much more serioso in variation 6; more 
pesante in 9; more scherzando in 15; more 
piacevole in 26; and how much better he 
times the poco adagio before the final minuet. 
His is still the version to buy, I think, 
if you don’t mind the occasional back- 
ground noises (really not very worrying) 
and a recording which is rather less clear 
than the Decca. Katchen’s performance in 
stereo I have not yet heard. S.P. 

[The making of this record by Katchen 
was described by Arthur Jacobs in the 
January, 1961, issue, p. 402.] 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 23 
in F minor, Op. 57, ‘“‘Appassionata”’; 
No. 12 in A flat major, Op. 26, 
“Funeral March’’. Sviatoslav Richter 


(piano). R.C.A. @ RBI6250: © 
SB2119 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
P.T.). 
Sonata No. 12: 
Backhaus (6/51) @ LXT2532 
Gieseking (10/59) @ 33CX1603 


Richter’s Beethoven playing apparently 
goes in phases. Last year he played 
Beethoven a great deal; this year he is 
hardly playing him at all. All this seems a 
pity from London’s point of view. Without 
a Beethoven concert here during his recent 
visit we have obviously not yet been given 
the chance to assess fully the enormous 
range of his interpretative capabilities. This 
magnificent record now helps us to do so. 

The Appassionata performance seems to 
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me to be supremely satisfying; for sheer 
boldness of interpretation and brilliance of 
piano playing it makes one gasp. Many of 
the current versions I admire a great 
deal: and since it is important, surely, to 
take each performance on its own merits— 
to judge what it sets out to achieve and how 
much achievement it succeeds in attaining, 
then clearly one cannot say that Richter’s 
new version supersedes all others. There 
should be room in a good record library for 
more than one interpretation of the 
Appassionata. But, equally clearly, Richter’s 
ought to be one of them, however many 
you already possess. As a first version to 
buy, it can be warmly recommended. 


It begins at a slower tempo than any other 
recorded version, or indeed than any other 
interpretation that I’ve ever heard; certainly 
not at an allegro assai. Richter stresses 
the low F in the first bar and the corres- 
ponding G flat four bars later by clinging 
to them for what seems to be a very long 
time—and this makes a nice point, since the 
bottom note of the piece and the harmonic 
structure of the first eight bars are thus well 
emphasised at one and the same time. All 
this opening is slow, mysterious, compelling. 
Then, at bar 14, the brilliant, rocketing 
broken-chord figure begins to reveal just 
what the emotional fibre of the movement 
is to be (its effect, alas! dimmed slightly by 
a trace of pre-echo in the stereo recording). 
The same kind of thing happens at bar 51 
—a sudden molto appassionato after a very 
broad and unruffled opening to the second 
subject group and a very deliberate treat- 
ment of the passage of dominant prepara- 
tion just before that. But I’m lapsing into 
jargon. Suffice it to say that Richter seems 
to me to set himself a considerable interpre- 
tative problem by stressing the diversity of 
elements in the exposition of this movement; 
equally I feel that he solves the problem 
superbly well in the development, recapitu- 
lation and coda, giving the music a sense of 
unity and its structure a wonderful clarity 
of outline. 


The slow movement is noble, finely 
chiselled and not too rigid rhythmically. 
The last movement can hardly be called 
allegro ma non troppo; the tempo is now a 
good deal faster than in any other version. 
I thought at first that Richter might be 
speeding here for the sake of speed alone. 
But no; any initial impression of a mere 
nervous animation is soon dispelled by the 
feeling of extraordinary impetus and 
demonic power that the music takes on in 
Richter’s handling of it. What would have 
let his interpretation down badly would 
have been a less than overwhelming account 
of the final pages—for as the finale pro- 
gresses the music seems to be moving 
inexorably forward to the culminatory 
presto. But Richter doesn’t disappoint. The 
presto goes at a thrilling pace (how on earth 
does he manage to punch out the repeated 
chords at such a speed?) and ends the 
sonata in a whirl of thrilling sound. 


His performance of the A flat sonata on 
the other side is equally fine and must be 
counted the best available of this particular 
work. Both Backhaus and Gieseking are 
very good here; on points, however, I feel 
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their versions yield to Richter’s. The points 
are quite often textual ones. Richter, apart 
from his at times very individual tempi, is 
an urtext player if ever there was one. ‘Thus 
when Beethoven marks the trio section of 
the scherzo of this sonata l’istesso tempo, 
Richter observes the direction. Backhaus 
does not; he slows down and speeds up in 
the four transitional bars which lead back 
to the repeat of the scherzo. Gieseking spoils 
this movement by taking it altogether too 
fast. 

Richter makes the emotional focal point 
of the work the Funeral March, and gives 
a grave, heroically assertive account of it. 
He then throws off the last movement at 
great speed—almost as if the idea of doing 
so had led Chopin, in Ais Funeral March 
sonata, to round the work off with a presto 
finale. Again Richter convinces me, though 
I doubt whether many other pianists 
attempting the same thing would do so. 

The recording in both stereo and mono 
is good: bright-toned, at times not very 


deep, but always beautifully clear. The 
sound is distinctly fuller, closer, more 
immediate in the A flat sonata. All in all, 


this record is a must for all lovers of strong, 
stylish and characterful Beethoven playing. 
S.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 23 
in F minor, Op. 57, “‘Appassionata’’; 
No. 22 in F major, Op. 54. Thirty-two 
variations in C minor. Claudio 
Arrau (piano). Columbia @ 33CX 
1742: © SAX2390 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Sonata No. 22: 


Backhaus (11/54) @ LXT2931 

Solomon (7/58) @ ALP1546 

Cziffra (1/60) @ ALP1717 
Thirty-two Variations: 

Foldes (3/58) @ DGM18387 

Katz (3/59) @ CCL30143 

Cziffra (1/60) @ ALP1717 


This has certainly been a bumper month 
for Appassionatas. Claudio Arrau’s is a fine 
one: cogent, powerful and dramatic, and 
sure both in its grasp of the music and in 
the technical execution of it. Occasionally 
I think Arrau’s playing lacks a spark of 
spontaneity. (This, indeed, is something he 
seems to find much easier to summon to his 
performances in the concert hall than in the 
recording studio.) At times everything 
sounds a bit too studied—so far as the 
Appassionata is concerned I like to hear the 
work played as if the pianist’s life depended 
on it. Here the first movement comes off 
best. The finale, taken at a true allegro ma 
non troppo, contains one or two interpretative 
details which I do not find altogether con- 
vincing: in bar 75, for instance, the sfp that 
Beethoven marks on the first beat of the 
left hand is transferred to the first semi- 
quaver of the right; and later on, in bar 
226, <Arrau follows the first edition’s 
ritardando as opposed to the autograph’s 
rinforzando. To me this seems to lame the 
music. 

The F major sonata has always been a 
particular favourite of mine, and I should 
want this record for Arrau’s performance of 
it alone. Quite definitely, his is the best 
available. He takes both movements at 
very judicious tempi: the first in tempo d’un 
menuetto, the second allegretto. The moto 
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perpetuo finale is rushed off its feet by most 
pianists; both Backhaus and Solomon do 
so, and this, for me, puts their versions out 
of the running. The first movement has a 
wonderfully heart-easing coda, which, after 
the preceding cadenza-like adagio, Beethoven 
has marked tempo primo. My only quibble 
with Arrau is that he disregards this and 
thereby ever so slightly sentimentalises the 
end of the movement. Cziffra does, too, and 
elsewhere shows little feeling for the style 
of the work. 

Arrau gives a weighty and thoughtful 
account of the C minor variations. I have 
much enjoyed it. By choosing deliberate 
tempi he tends to emphasise each individual 
variation rather than the fairly clearly 
defined groups into which they fall, and at 
times I wondered whether this kind of treat- 
ment gave his performance as a whole 
quite enough direction and structural pur- 
pose. But the climactic end to the set, from 
variation 31 onwards, is very well done 
indeed and puts all that has gone before 
in clear perspective. All the other versions 
are good: Katz’s especially. I have a very 
great respect for his playing, for he combines 
stylishness, interpretative freshness and a 
measure of impetuosity with pianism that is 
always superbly well controlled. 

The recording Arrau gets is not ideally 
clear (in mono, at any rate—the stereo I 
have not yet heard). The percussive clang 
which seems to surround every note 
becomes wearying. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonata No. 23, 
in F minor, Op. 57, “Appassionata”’. 
HAYDN. Piano Sonata No. 20 in C 
minor. Sviatoslav Richter (piano). 
MK @ MK1550 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 


10s. 10d. P.T.). 
This is a recording of two performances 
given by Richter in the Tchaikovsky 


Concert Hall, Moscow, in June of last year. 
Naturally, from the point of view of sound 
quality this Artia disc hardly matches the 
R.C.A. one—which also offers Richter 
playing the Appassionata—reviewed above. 
Since both his performances of the work 
stem from one basic interpretation, the 
differences between them being very slight 
indeed, and since of the two the R.C.A. is 
by far the more polished, there is obviously 
little point in considering this one further. 
But a case must be stated for this record 
nonetheless. After all, pianists of Richter’s 
stature do not record Haydn sonatas every 
week. What is more, the C minor sonata of 
1771 happens to be one of Haydn’s best, 
and Richter, as all who heard him play the 
F major sonata No. 29 at his first London 
concert will remember, is a very stylish 
Haydn player indeed. Dynamically he 
keeps the music on an 18th-century scale, 
but apart from this there’s nothing small 
about his performance at all. Neither is 
there anything glib or precious about it, 
nor any trace of that irritating brand of 
crispness which seems to afflict the playing 
of so many virtuoso pianists when. they 
begin their recitals with ‘‘early’’? music. 
Richter’s tempi are very well judged and 
he seems to me to catch the shifting 
emotional colours of the work—noble and 
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tragic, passionate and elegiac—to perfectio: 
Not an accent is misplaced, not a phra 
delivered without eloquence and by obser, - 
ing, too, every one of the repeats he hel; 
to give the work a breadth and fullness « 
stature that is very impressive. Why 
earth, I wonder, has it not become 
popular as Mozart’s in the same key? 

It’s a great pity that the recording docs 
not do justice to the quality of Richter’s 
playing. (And so far as textural clarity is 
concerned, a bronchial and impatieni- 
sounding Muscovite audience do a good 
deal to smudge that.) For anyone anxious 
to collect Haydn’s piano sonatas on disc 
without delay, Kathleen Long’s collection 
of four of them (on Decca) can be recom- 
mended, though the recording—which 
never seems to capture the true pitch and 
tonal centre of any note—is barely more 
than tolerable. I advise Haydn and Richter 
enthusiasts to wait awhile. Possibly Richter, 
or rather the recording companies, can be 
persuaded to record some more of the 
sonatas before long. 


CHOPIN. Nocturnes—complete. Ingrid 
Haebler (piano). Vox @ VUX2007 
1-2 (two 12 in., 42s. plus 15s. P.T.) 
These records are not available 
separately. 

CHOPIN. Nocturnes, Nos. 1-19. Moura 
Lympany (piano). H.M.V. @ CSD 
1343-4 (two 12 in., 5ls. Ild. plus 
18s. 7d. P.T.). Mono: CLP1424-5 
(7/61). 

Although I have heard a great many of 
Ingrid Haebler’s records of Mozart, I had 
never before come across her Chopin. In 
so far as I had expected anything it was 
probably neatness and simplicity, but in 
fact there is a good deal more to it than that. 
The scale is fairly small, as far as the 
recording lets one judge, but there is a 
tenderness, a languor and above all a 
breadth of melodic span (for example, in 
the C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1, and the 
opening of the B major, Op. 32, No. 1) that 
put these performances into the class of 
“very acceptable’. I cannot quite feel that 
they belong with the greatest interpretations 
of the Nocturnes, however, partly because 
Miss Haebler’s technique is not of the 
transcendental variety which allows a 
pianist to make his rubato absolutely 
independent of technical considerations, 
and partly because she lacks the penetrating 
musical insight that enables a Rubinstein 
or an Askenase to make an apparently 
simple left-hand accompaniment as full of 
character as the melody it supports. Another 
point against Miss Haebler’s version of the 
Nocturnes is none of her fault; the bass is 
boomy and the treble shallow, while the 
dynamic range sounds to me rather con- 
stricted. On the other hand these two 
records do contain two extra posthumous 
nocturnes not found in most collections (one 
of them is not even mentioned in the 
accompanying notes), and they are available 
for thirteen shillings less than Rubinstein’s 
version or Moura Lympany’s, which now 
appears in stereo. As a performance I find 
Miss Lympany’s version less gripping than 
Miss Haebler’s; it is perhaps fresher, but 
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scarcely as poetic. On the other hand there 
is no doubt that H.M.V’s sound, particu- 
larly in the stereo, is preferable to Vox’s. So 
the choice is left with you—and my advice, 
for what it’s worth, would still be to try 
and pick up the deleted D.G.G. set by 
Stefan Askenase. J.N. 


CHOPIN. Piano Sonata No. 2 in B flat 
minor, Op. 35, “Funeral March”. 
Mazurkas: No. 2 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 6, No. 2; No. 17 in B flat minor, 
Op. 24, No. 4; No. 13 in A minor, 
Op. 17, No. 4; No. 31 in A flat major, 
Op. 50, No. 2; No. 35 in C minor, 
Op. 56, No. 3; No. 40 in F minor, 
Op. 63, No. 2; No. 45 in A minor, 
Op. 67, No. 4. Yakov Flier (piano). 
MK @ MK1549 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Piano Sonata—selected comparisons: 
Janis (2/58) @ RB16028 
Malcuzynski (8/59) @ 383CX1639 
Katz (1/60) @ CCL30157 

Reviewing Yakov Flier’s recording of the 
Kabalevsky Preludes Op. 38 last month 
J.N. wrote that Flier’s style “‘is pre- 
eminently that of a thinking musician, 
concerned to transmit the composer’s inten- 
tions in the most straightforward way’’— 
and ended his review by expressing the 
desire to hear Flier again in something 
more musically substantial. The chance 
to do so is now here, and I urge everyone 
to take it. 

Quite clearly this version of the B flat 
minor sonata is a most competitive one and 
reveals Flier as an interpretative musician 
of the highest class. His techniqueseems to be 
prodigiously strong and powerful. Listen, 
for example, to the development section of 
the first movement, which he presents with 
a thrillingly clear outline and just the right 
air of heroic defiance. The scherzo, again, 
is brilliantly done, with a verve and well- 
controlled rhythmic exultance that is 
certainly fully as exciting as anything in 
Byron Janis’s version. By a short head I 
prefer Flier in this movement, however, for 
he foils the scherzo section very well indeed 
with a gentle, caressing treatment of the 
trio; Janis, on the other hand, is a little too 
reluctant here to play quietly. But the most 
impressive feature of Flier’s playing by far 
is its strength of purpose. He never loses 
for a moment his grasp of the music’s pulse, 
curve and continuity: a grasp which sees to 
it that every detail, every element of 
contrast, is given a firm and inevitable place 
in the design of the sonata as a whole. This 
is impressive, After all, not many pianists 
succeed in presenting a unified and 
integrated account of the work if. indeed, 
they even try; a good many of them appear 
to find in it (as did Schumann) nothing 
more than four of Chopin’s ‘‘maddest 
children’’, 

I have a few quibbles. All of them concern 
Chopin’s text, chiefly from the point of view 
of urtext dynamic markings. In the first 
tnovement, for example, there are contrasts 
between f and p in bars 17-22 which Flier 
usregards; in the Funeral March the ff in 
i 77 is reduced to p in order to conform 
\ith his idea of scaling everything down to 
the final chord, and elsewhere in this move- 
nent the treatment of Chopin’s dynamic 
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markings is, to say the least, pretty cavalier; 
in the scherzo the left hand chords on the 
first beats of bars 275-7 are missing 
altogether; and in the finale Chopin’s sotto 
voce indication at the beginning of the move- 
ment is given very scant respect. I am not 
trying to pick holes. These points don’t 
worry me very much—though I’m sure 
they would in the playing of a lesser pianist. 
No; urtext man though I am, Flier’s nobly 
impassioned and characterful playing is 
sufficient to bear me with him in just about 
everything he does. 

The coupling is a good one. How pleasant 
to be given, for once, a whole side of 
mazurkas! Flier here is again highly 
thoughtful and musicianly. He finds a sort 
of earthy poetry in these mazurkas very 
often, which suits many of them well 
and is refreshing to hear after the wayward 
drool we’re so often given. But I do feel 
that his account of the A minor mazurka 
(Op. 17, No. 4) is a little matter-of-fact, a 
little too hard and unyielding. 

Artia’s recording is fair to good and 
certainly better than many they have given 
us, although it doesn’t do justice to Flier’s 
cantabile, and any quiet, sustained chord 
such as the one in the right hand at the end 
of the scherzo tends to die away to in- 
audibility long before it should. One 
imagines that the middle section of the 
Funeral March movement as Flier plays it 
has a limpid kind of beauty that is most 
beguiling; as it is, little more than touching 
simplicity comes across. 

It is impossible to recommend one version 
of the B flat minor sonata above all others. 
I played Flier’s recording several times 
when it arrived, and then returned to it 
after listening to all the other versions avail- 
able. Pleasure was immediately renewed. 
I should certainly want his version in my 
library—but I should also want (among the 
well recorded versions) Katz’s and Mal- 
cuzynski’s as well. There is little in the 
choice between these three that can’t be 
solved by consideration of their couplings. 


LISZT. Piano Pieces. (a) The Erl-King 
(Schubert, trans. Liszt). (6) Piano 
Piece in F sharp major. (c) Devotion 
(Schumann, trans. Liszt). (d) Valse 
oubliée No. 1. (a and 6) Benjamin 
Kaplan (piano), (c and d) David 
Wilde (piano). Pye @ CEM36022 
(7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 3d. P.T.). 

Two of the prize-winners at the Liszt 
competition, held in London earlier this 
year under the auspices of the Liszt Society 
to mark the 150th anniversary of Liszt’s 
birth, were offered recording contracts by 
Pye. Here they are then—their first appear- 
ance on records—and they have made a 
pleasant little disc. They shared a joint prize, 
and indeed there doesn’t seem to be much 
to choose between them. Their playing is 
tasteful, fluent and emotionally restrained: 
a little too restrained, I feel, for Liszt. The 
F sharp major piece is a rarity which will 
be of especial interest to Lisztians and is 
certainly amiable enough to please anybody. 
Grove dates it from the post-Weimar period; 
one might be forgiven, surely, for supposing 
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it to have been composed immediately after 
a first hearing of Chopin’s Barcarolle. If 
you like Liszt’s transcriptions of Schubert 
and Schumann you are sure to find this 
record correspondingly more enjoyable than 
I have. Su. 


LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies. No. ® 
in F sharp minor, “Capriccio”; No. 11 
in A minor. Gyérgy Cziffra (piano). 
H.M.V. @ 7ER5199 (7 in., 10s. 13d. 
plus 3s. 73d. P.T.). 

These two Hungarian Rhapsodies, neither 
of them hackneyed, make an excellent 
coupling—especially as the fine F sharp 
minor one is not represented in the current 
catalogue at all. Cziffra excels in this kind 
of music, catching its improvisando air, its 
patriotic tub-thumping and its infectious 
delight in pianistic extravagance almost as 
if he were Liszt himself. The piano playing 
makes one gasp. More impressive still, 
however, is the easy freedom Cziffra seems 
to have with the music—at once so bold and 
precise in his treatment of its details yet so 
fluid, relaxed and assured in his unfolding 
of its structure. Two succulent bonnes 
bouches, then, for anyone to indulge in now 
and again. The recording is warm, clear 
and lifelike. S.P 


RAVEL. Piano Works. Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte; Jeux d’eau; Sonatine; 
Le Tombeau de Couperin. Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol @ SP8533 
(12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 
Mono: P8533 (6/61). 

Very good though the mono recording is, 
the stereo version here is even better—clear, 
warm, sonorous and lifelike. This is one of 
the best recordings of piano tone that I’ve 
heard. Of course, Pennario has not required 
the engineers to capture any great variety 
of piano tone, or even a wide range of 
dynamics, and here for me (as with J.N., 
who reviewed the mono version in June) 
lies the key to the disappointment of the 
record as a whole. Pennario’s playing is all 
so even and fluent: neat and tasteful too, 
certainly, but rarely poised with a keen 
sense of the music’s style. The approach 
seems to have been to the keyboard first and 
the music after. ... I may be quite wrong 
in this, but I do certainly find that these 
Ravel interpretations leave me cold. S.P. 


REGER. Organ Works. Wie schon 
leucht’ uns der Morgenstern; Halleluja! 
Gott zu loben. Richard Voge (organ) 
Cantate @ T72706K (10 in., 22s. 3d. 
plus 8s. P.T.). Recorded on the 
organ of the Stadtkirche, Schliichtern, 
Germany. 

Reger wrote these large, solid, impres- 
sive organ works about 1900, and in form 
they are similar; a short rhapsodic intro- 
duction, a number of variations on the 
chorale theme, and finally a fugue during 
which (inevitably) the subject and the 
chorale are combined. There are a great 
many notes, but Richard Voge surmounts 
the very considerable difficulties with 
fluent ease. The organ on which he plays is 
described as “an old Ratzmann’’, and the 
specification is given on the sleeve, spins 
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with a description of the organ that is none 
too clear. It seems that some elaborate 
renovation has been supervised by Ernst- 
Karl Réossler, who has made an exhaustive 
study of a number of old instruments and 
evolved ‘‘a series of completely new stops’’. 
The result makes a fine, full noise, but not, 
I would have thought, a neo-classic one. 
Reger’s elaborate part writing is often 
hard to hear, and important fugal entries 
and contrapuntal ingenuities are sometimes 
inaudible. This is not necessarily a stylistic 
ccmplaint, for it is highly probable that the 
sort of organs Reger had in mind possessed 
precisely similar defects. The trouble is 
that Voge plays the instrument as though 
it were neo-classic and the music as though 
it were by Bach, scarcely touching the Swell 
Pedal, and completely ignoring Reger’s 
innumerable crescendi and diminuendi. Thus 
on page eight of Wie schén the crescendo up 
to fff followed by a sudden p and a diminu- 
endo to pppp is ironed out into a rigid mf. 
I suspect the organist thinks the Swell 
Pedal is bad form and wishes Reger had 
never heard of the thing, but surely such 
effects are part and parcel of his music and 
cannot be ignored like this. In this same 
work it is Reger’s whim to have the two 
phrases of the fugue subject on different 
manuals each time it appears, and this too 
is ignored. However, Voge in all other 
respects gives the music the sort of broad 
architectural performance it needs, and the 
recording is realistic except that the pedal 
notes often sound a little distant and lacking 
in edge. In the first soft passage in Wie 
schén the pedal bass is inaudible. aE. 


WALTER KLIEN. Beethoven. Piano 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 27, No. 2, “Moonlight’’. Liszt. 
Liebestraum No. 3. Chopin. Etude 
No. 3 in E major, Op. 10, No. 3, 
‘**Tristesse’?; Waltz No. 13 in D flat 
major, Op. 70, No. 3. Mendelssohn. 
Songs without Words, No. 30, Op. 
62, “Spring Song.” Debussy. 
Suite Bergamasque: No.3, “Clair 
de lune’. Tchaikovsky. Song 
without words. Schumann.  Triu- 
mereil. Brahms. Waltz No. 15 in A 
flat major, Op. 39, No. 15. Walter 
Klien (piano). Vox @ GBY11720 
(12 in., 19s, 2d. plus’ 6s: 10d. P-T-.). 

This record is entitled Leurs Amours. “It 
seemed interesting,”’ says the sleeve note, 

“to bring together some of the music in 

which great composers have confided to the 

piano their joy and despair in love, opening 
wide one of the most secret doors of their 
enchanted kingdom.”’ This monstrous 
statement is followed by eight little vignettes 
on the love life of each of the composers 
represented. A glance at their names might 
suggest that this was a hazardous under- 
taking, but all difficulties are comfortably 
ignored. Many curious ideas find a place 
here. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘emotional life was 
uneventful’’, it is stated, because, poor chap, 
all he did was to marry a very beautiful 
woman and stick to her. And what could 
be more uneventful than that? In point of 
fact none of this music had anything to do 
with love affairs, except for the Chopin 
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Waltz in D flat (“the song of love fulfilled’, 
we learn, whereas the E major Study is “‘the 
song of love restrained’’). The chief work, 
filling one side, is the Beethoven sonata, but 
the word “‘sonata’”’ is apparently judged to 
be sales-resistant, for it is not mentioned 
anywhere on the sleeve, Beethoven’s piece 
being given exactly the same title as 
Debussy’s—Clair de lune (Moonlight)—and 
the sleeve provides an entirely different 
order for the shorter pieces from that on the 
disc. 

And yet I can say with all sincerity that 
I hope the sales for this disc will be very 
large, for the playing is quite first-rate. 
Walter Klien is a serious and highly 
accomplished young pianist, who has assisted 
Alfred Brendel in two superb piano-duet 
discs of Brahms’s Hungarian and Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances. He plays the sentimental 
pieces very simply and sincerely. Perhaps 
he is a little too dead-pan in the first move- 
ment of the “Moonlight’’, but the second 
is charming, while the finale reveals fabulous 
technique and is extremely exciting. The 
recording quality is very forward, but true 
and full. An excellent disc. RF. 


NATHAN MILSTEIN. Kreisler. Prae- 
judium and Allegro in the style of 
Pugnani. Schumann. Abendlied. 
Szymanowski. Nocturne and Taran- 
tella. Handel. Larghetto. Kreisler 
(arrangements). Tambourin (Leclair) ; 
Siciliano and Rigaudon (Francoeur) ; 
Song without words (Mendelssohn) ; 
Dancing Doll (Poldini). Brahms. 
Waltz in A major. Nathan Milstein 
(violin), Leon Pommers (piano). 
Capitol @ P8536: © SP8536 (12 in., 
28s. 84d. plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 

Great admirer of Milstein’s playing 
though I am, this is not the sort of record I’d 
rush to buy. Without wishing to appear 
lofty I must say it contains too many pieces 
that I prefer to do without—arrangements 
of Schumann’s Abendlied (from Op. 107), 
a Mendelssohn Song without Words, and 
a Brahms Waltz, for example—pieces, that 
is to say, which, if I hear at all, I like to 
hear in their original versions and with their 
sentiments under- rather than over-played. 
But some of the other works recorded here 
I should certainly like to have in a cheaper 
package; the Kreisler Praeludium and Allegro 
and Szymanowski’s Nocturne and Tarantella, 
for example, would make a fetching little 
7-inch disc, and I hope Capitol can be 
persuaded to issue one. 

But however ill-chosen the music, the 
execution of it is without doubt superb. 
Milstein here is on top of his form, playing 
with a verve, sparkle and studied virtuosity 
that is most invigorating. The recording in 
both mono and stereo versions is excellent, 
with very forward violin tone—sufficiently 
forward for one to feel that in all probability 
one will never get physically closer to 
Milstein’s violin in one’s life. SP: 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantatas. “Sie werden aus Saba 
alle kommen’’, BWV65; “‘Schauet doch 
und sehet’’, BWV46. Lotte Wolf- 
Matthaus (contralto), Georg Jelden 
(tenor), Jakob Stamfli (bass), Walter 
Holy (trumpet), Paul Raspe, Kurt 
Stein (horns), Gustav Scheck, Ferd- 
inand Conrad (flutes), Helmut 
Winschermann, Frank Juschka 
(oboes), Gisbert Schneider (positive 
organ), Barmen-Germarke Singers 
and Chamber Orchestra led by 
Helmut Kahlhéfer. Cantate © 
1204LP (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Pos). 

The Epiphany Cantata Sie werden aus Saba 
alle kommen is very generally known by the 
title of the Novello edition (English words 
only) The Sages of Sheba, but the verse froin 
Isaiah (Lx.6.) which Bach’s librettist took 
for the opening chorus speaks of all men 
coming to Sheba bearing gold and incense 
and it is such a great concourse of men that 
Bach depicts in his wonderful chorus, with 
the caravan of camels and dromedaries 
Isaiah mentions going on their way. (It is in 
Psalm 71 that the kings are spoken of). 
Bach scores for two each of horns, flutes, 
oboi da caccia and strings and, in this 
recording, organ continuo. With these 
‘*‘colours’’ and with the great swinging theme 
begun by horns alone and at once re- 
peated in three octaves simultaneously by 
the first flute, oboe and violin, he creates an 
oriental atmosphere in C major, without 
chromatics, as effectively as the later at- 
tempts of which we all know. The chorus 
enter voice by voice, from bass to treble and 
are soon given a splendid fugue with two 
counter-subjects. ‘This magnificent chorus 
ends with the first notes of its opening phrase 
in a great unison for voices and instruments. 
The words of the chorale (which would have 
been heard at the start of the service) that 
follows tells us that the caravan has arrived 
at the stable. The melody, that of the 14th 
century Latin hymn Puer natus in Bethlehem, 
is richly harmonized and accompanied by 
flutes (an octave above) and oboes. After a 
recitative, for bass, telling of the fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, the singer has an aria 
**Gold from Ophir is too base”’ in which the 
theme is presented in a triple canon for 
oboes and continuo (Bach, realistic as ever. 
has the three gifts in mind, not only the gold 
spoken of in the text) and the tenor, in the 
recitative before his aria, continues with the 
spiritual interpretation of the gifts, now all 
mentioned. His joyous, dance-like aria 
‘Take me to Thyself as Thine own away”’ is 
accompanied by the same forces as in the 
opening chorus, but much less massively and 
with sections for voice and continuo only 
and, at one point, little upward rushes of 
joy for flutes and oboes. A quiet chorale 
“Yea now, my God, so sink I to Thee. 
comforted into Thy hands”’ ends the cantata. 

Schauet doch und sehet (“Behold then and 
see if there be any sorrow like my sorrow’’) 
for the 10th Sunday after Trinity is in com- 
plete contrast with the above Cantata. The 
Gospel describes how Jesus wept over 
Jerusalem, whose utter destruction He 
prophesied: and the librettist, of course, 
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makes the usual application to sinful men. 
Bach had Josephus’s History of the Jews in 
his library and his imagination was probably 
fired with the vivid description given there 
of the sack of the city by Titus. One can 
also read into this stark and often extra- 
ordinarily dissonant cantata Bach’s horror 
of war, which he heard about continually in 
his life. 

The deeply lamenting opening chorus 
has an accompaniment scored for horn, 
two flutes and two oboes, the horn doubling 
the soprano part. Bach later adapted the 
first vocal phrases to the words “qui tollis 
peccata mundi”’ in the Gloria of the B minor 
Mass. The fugue which forms the second 
part of this chorus is vividly expressive of 
“the day of His grim anger’. Two flutes 
wail through the tenor recitative, a lament 
over Jerusalem, and this is followed by a 
great storm scene, (a bass aria) symbolising 
God’s anger. A trumpet is added to the 
strings and leads off with the first vocal 
phrase. In complete contrast, after this 
terrific outburst, is an aria, preceded by a 
brief recitative, for alto, “then Jesus willeven 
by the chastisement of the godly, shield and 
helper be’’, (the words based on St. Matthew 
xxi, 37) which is scored as a quartet for 
voice, two recorders, and oboes in unison— 
no bass instruments. But the tender emotion 
is broken into by a stormy outburst (“When 
storms of vengeance the sinners requite’’) 
which dies away with the concluding words 
(“helps He that the godly secure live’’). 
The chorale that follows “O great God of 
truth” has interludes in two parts for four 
recorders having the effect, Whittaker 
fancifully says, of doves of peace appearing 
in the skies before the upturned eyes of the 
petitioners. 

We have here, then, two very fine cantatas 
in which the instrumental contribution is 
throughout most excellent, and in which the 
choral ensemble is also very good but the 
balance of parts less so. The lower voices 
need more weight of tone, and the sopranos 
occasionally sound rather thin and some- 
times strained above the stave in the 
“Sheba”? opening chorus. But, it is only 
right to say, they are a musicianly body and 
carry conviction. It is noticeable that the 
tenors and basses, in the “Sheba” fugue 
separate their notes but the altos and 
sopranos, rightly, do not. The soloists, the 
bass in particular, are disappointing and 
sing with little imagination, even that 
usually excellent artist Lotte Wolf-Matt- 
haus. Jakob Stamfli makes no change of 
tone at “Mein Jesu’? in his recitative 
(“Sheba’”’), which is personal after im- 
personal statement, and in the “‘storm’’ aria 
of the other cantata he runs out of breath 
in a long, florid passage and omits three 
notes. Georg Jelden has a pleasant voice, if 
rather constricted on high notes. These 
singers are conscientious artists and it is a 
pity that Helmut Kahlhdéfer could not get 
‘rom them the excellent results he gets from 
his orchestra and chorus. 

Despite these reservations I welcome this 
lisc as a valuable addition to the growing 
‘ist of the cantatas. Alfred Diirr provides 

iformative notes and the texts of both 
vorks are printed on the back of the sleeve 
: German, English, and French. A.R. 
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JANNEQUIN. Choral Works. Chant des 
oiseaux; Ou mettre l’on un baiser; 
Chantons, sonnons trompettes; La plus 
belle de la ville; Ce sont gallans; Petite 
Nymphe Folastre; Réconfortez le petit 
coeur de moi; Quant je bois du vin 
claret; Au joli jeu; La Guerre; Assouvy- 
suis; Ouvrez Vhuis; Quant j’étais 
quinze heures; Sur l’aubépin; Heélas 
mon Dieu; Bel aubépin; Pleut a Dieu; 
Si Dieu voulait. Montreal Bach 
Choir Society conducted by George 
Little. Vox @ DL710 (12in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Only an exceptionally broad-minded 
Bach choir could stoop to sing chansons by 
Jannequin, but these Montrealers (with their 
very acceptable French) tackle the problem 
of a 12 inch LP entirely devoted to this 
renaissance master’s works with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Whether a disc of unrelieved 
polyphony, all in the same harmonic and 
contrapuntal idiom, is a good thing depends 
very much on the listeners’ enthusiasm being 
equally unbounded. Some sixteenth century 
instrumental music might well have been 
used to give variety, which is surely needed 
in a concert lasting over three-quarters of 
an hour. 

The choir is an accomplished body with 
good tone and (apart from one or two small 
blemishes) excellent intonation and attack. 
In variety of timbre they are somewhat 
limited, but this may partly be due to the 
‘*faceless’’ quality brought about by the use 
of many voices to each part. Without any 
doubt, chansons of this kind were meant to 
be sung by soloists preferably; certainly by 
no more than two or three to a part if the 
voices have to be strengthened. Some 
contrast in timbre and dynamics might have 
been developed on the lines of La plus belle 
de.la ville in which soloists are made to alter- 
nate with a larger group. The choir 
consists of thirty singers, according to the 
sleeve notes, which unfortunately do not 
give either texts or translations of the 
chansons. 

Vox have paid little attention to the final 
sequence of items, and there are sometimes 
rather painful modulations (if they can be 
called that) as when Sur l’aubépin ends in 
B minor and Hélas mon Dieu follows in A flat 
major. Mr. Little has done wonders with 
very difficult material, but I wish he could 
have given more thought to questions of 
musica ficta insofar as it concerns the sharpen- 
ing of leading-notes in strong cadences. 


JOSQUIN DES PRES. 
lingua. CuHAnsons. N’esse pas ung 
grant desplaisir; Déploration de 
Johannes Okeghem; Fortuna d’un 
gran tempo: Bergerettesavoyenne: Par- 
fons regretz: Scaramella; Faulte 
d’argent: Basiez-moy. Pro Musica 
Antiqua conducted by Safford Cape. 
D.G.G. Archive @ APMI14171: © 
SAPM198171 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Pange lingua is generally regarded as 
Josquin’s finest Mass. The musical material 
is based on the great hymn by St. Thomas 
Aquinas “‘Of the Glorious Body telling, O 
my tongue, its mysteries sing’’, which is the 
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hymn at Vespers of Corpus Christi and is 
also sung in the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament which follows the Mass of the 
Feast. The first phrase appears at the start 
of each section of the Ordinary of the Mass; 
in the tenor part at the beginning of the 
Kyrie and Gloria and Credo, soprano part in 


‘the Sanctus and second Agnus Dei, and alto 


part in the first Agnus Dei, other phrases of 
the hymn permeating the remainder of the 
music. 

The Mass is carefully sung, with good 
blend of tone and clarity of the individual 
parts—the intonation of the bass is not 
perfect in “Christe eleison’’, which he 
begins—but the tempo in general is too 
slow and there is too little variety of expres- 
sion and speed. The chordal “Et incarnatus 
est”’ in the Credo makes its beautiful effect, 
but there is too little brightening of the tone 
later at “Et ascendit in caelum”’ and at “et 
vitam venturum saeculi’’. I prefer the more 
vital singing of the Ensemble Vocal 
Phillipe Caillard in an Erato 10-inch disc 
never issued in this country: but only one 
other Josquin Mass is available to us, and 
of that only the Sanctus of the Mass L’ Homme 
armé in H.M.V.’s History of Music in 
Sound (mono HLP6). So this recording is 
to be welcomed. 

Josquin was the greatest composer of 
chansons and there is a fine selection of these 
lovely part-songs on the disc which finds the 
Pro Musica Antiqua group, under Safford 
Cape, in much better form. Nos. 1, 3 and 6 
of these songs are played by groups of instru- 
ments, discant and tenor fiddles, soprano 
and tenor recorders, and lute. The three- 
voiced Fortuna d’un gran tempo and the 
enchanting Basiez-moy are both instru- 
mentally accompanied, the rest are unac- 
companied. The finest piece is the Déplora- 
tion de Johannes Okeghem in which one of the 
tenors sings the Introit ““Requiem aeternam”’ 
of the Mass for the Dead, up to the psalm 
verse: and all sing at the close ““Requiescat 
in pace”. The text adjures Josquin, 
Brumel, Pirchon, and Compére (all con- 
temporaries) to put on mourning and 
weep—a most touching passage. Parfons 
regretz is another lovely and sad song, 
ending with sighing cadences.  Bergerette 
savoyenne, a pastoral song, makes use of a 
lively popular tune. 

All these are most enjoyable and well 
performed and recorded. ‘There is very 
little difference between the mono and 
stereo. Latin and French texts are provided 
on the usual D.G.G. cards and a general 
note on the sleeve. A.R. 


LISZT. Via Crucis. Francis Jackson 
(organ), B.B.C. Northern Singers 
conducted by Gordon Thorne. Saga 
@ STM6040 (12 in., 21s. plus 5s. 5d. 
PeF:) 


The pioneer activities of Humphrey 
Searle in regard to Liszt’s music, which 
include a valuable but all too short critical 
study (The Music of Liszt: Williams and 
Norgate) have enabled us to become fully 
aware of the final and experimental phase of 
this extraordinary man’s creative career, 
when his piano writing—as in Nuages Gris 
and the two Lugubre Gondola pieces—is 
stripped of all ornamentation and harmonic- 
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ally as bare and percussive as Barték often 
is and when, in Via Crucis, he makes use of 
sequences of chords derived from the whole 
tone scale nearly 30 years before Debussy. 

“Experimental”? implies something not 
fully achieved and possibly eccentric, but 
though in Via Crucis there is a certain 
mixture of styles the work completely 
attains its purpose as a sincerely and deeply 
felt series of meditations on the 14 Stations 
(the pictures or carvings to be seen round 
the walls of every Catholic church) of the 
Way of the Cross. 

This devotion, carried out publicly in 
Lent and Passiontide, and privately at any 
time, probably stems from the practice of 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, at an early date, 
following the traditional route from Pilate’s 
house along the Via Dolorosa to Calvary. It 
became a widely spread devotion in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The text set by Liszt was compiled 
by Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein. It contains 
the great processional hymn “Vexilla regis 
prodeunt”’ (The royal banners forward go), 
the first verse of the sequence Stabat Mater 
from the 14 sung as the procession moves 
from one Station to the other, and two 
Lutheran chorales ““O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden”’ (“‘O sacred Head, sore wounded’’) 
and “O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid’’ (“O 
grief of heart! O bitter smart’’). There is 
a number of short phrases for solo voices 
representing Jesus, Pilate, and the three 
Marys (who sing the single verse of Stabat 
Mater), a verse of “‘Vexilla regis’’ is allotted 
to soloists, and the mezzo-soprano soloist 
joins the chorus in the final section of the 
work. The major portion of the music, 
however, consists of seven remarkable organ 
solos of considerable length and these are, 
of course, the meditations on the Stations to 
which they are attached. 

It will be obvious that, pace Mr. Searle, 
the work could never have been intended 
for liturgical use: the Way of the Cross is, 
in any case, an extra-liturgical devotion, it 
has a set form of prayers, 14 of the verses 
of Stabat Mater, etc., and German chorales 
could not possibly be used in it! 


Liszt makes use of plainsong, harmonised, 
for ‘‘Vexilla regis’? and Stabat Mater, and also 
of a rising phrase of three notes which 
Mr. Searle takes to be used in Gregorian 
chant to symbolize the Cross. There is 
nothing, however, to suggest this in the 
chants at the Adoration of the Cross on 
Good Friday: the three notes are those of 
the opening intonations of the second, third 
and eighth psalm tunes but are also 
familiar plainsong material elsewhere. 
Liszt puts the melody of “‘Vexilla regis’ 
into notes of unequal value and makes a 
lovely effect, in the verse for soloists, with 
echoed words, and with a very beautiful 
Amen. The most dramatic music comes at 
the three Calls of Jesus, “Jesus cadit!’’, great 
cries by the men of the chorus, and at 
“*Crucifige !”? which the organ underlines with 
violently dissonant chords: and, in great 
contrast, there are the lovely and touching 
organ solos at the fourth Station (Jesus 
meets his Mother) modulating into the 
solo at the fifth (Simon of Cyrene helps 
Jesus to carry the Cross) while at the 
eighth there is a highly chromatic and 
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expressive solo depicting realistically the 
weeping of the women of Jerusalem, and at 
the thirteenth (Jesus is taken down from the 
Cross) a poignant reference to the Stabat 
Mater chant. The performance of this 
deeply moving work has been most carefully 
prepared and Gordon Thorne (now Prin- 
cipal of the Guildhall School of Music) 
must be warmly congratulated on the fine 
singing he draws from the B.B.C. Northern 
Singers, who are evidently heart and soul 
in their work, and from whose ranks the 
excellent soloists are drawn. A special 
word of praise must go to the bass who 
sings the last words of Jesus, “Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani... consummatum est’’. 
No praise can be too high for Francis 
Jackson’s most distinguished playing of the 
organ solos in which his imaginative 
registrations seemed to me absolutely right. 

One small complaint. There is a number 
of misprints in the texts: “Crux’’ is twice 
spelt ‘“‘Cruz’’, the second line of “Vexilla 
regis’ in the verse sung by the soloists 
should be “‘Hoc Passionis tempore’’ and not 
‘‘Mundi salus et gloria’’. 

I hope this enterprising venture by Saga 
will have the wide success it deserves. The 
recording is wholly worthy of the fine 
performance of a work which greatly 
enlarges our knowledge of Liszt’s sacred 
music and which in itself makes a pro- 
found and lasting impression. I most 
warmly recommend it. 


PEPPING. The Passion according to 
St. Matthew. Spandauer Singers 
led by Gottfried Grote. Cantate @ 
1101-2LP (two 12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 
Zisnad. Pb. 2.). 

Ernst Pepping, born in 1901, is regarded, 
according to Grove, as “‘the leading exponent 
of new German Protestant music’’, but no 
mention is made of his St. Matthew Passion 
score, first performed, under Gunther 
Ramin, in St. Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, 
on March 10th, 1951—that is about four 
years before the last edition of Grove. 

It is a motet Passion of the kind that first 
appeared, with German text, in the last 
half of the 16th century, that is to say it is 
a work for chorus only, unaccompanied, 
and so without narrator, or other soloists, 
or chorales. Pepping divides his chorus into 
two four-part choirs, the first of which sings 
the narrative, the second additional texts 
added by the composer. Thus in the 
Introduction the second choir begins with 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the Passion, ‘‘Surely 
He hath borne our griefs . . .”” while the 
first addresses the listener, “Hear the 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’; again 
in the account of the “‘Last Supper’’ the 
second choir sings St. Paul’s description at 
the same time as the first choir sings St. 
Matthew’s. The second choir, therefore, 
meditates and sympathises rather than 
relates. Thus in the ‘“‘Golgotha”’ section 
it is given only the words, in Latin, ““He was 
crucified for us’’, sung as a fugue; the first 
choir’s ‘“‘kreuzigten’’ clashes dissonantly 
with the second choir’s “‘crucifixus’’. These 
examples will show that Pepping has treated 
the form with originality. His choral writing 
is very skilful and resourceful and permeated 
with realistic effects for the first choir—as 
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in the tinkling of the thirty pieces of silver, 
an effect made possible by the German 
word “‘Silberlinge’’. 

This impressive work has had many 
performances in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland. The present one on these 
discs, given in Berne Cathedral in Sept- 
ember, 1952, on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Congress for Church Music, was 
recorded on tape by the Swiss Broadcasting 
Corporation direct from their broadcast. 
It cries out for stereo—which would prob- 
ably iron out some over-reverberant passages 
here and there—but the recording does 
convey the atmosphere of a_ spacious 
building. Cantate issues a pamphlet about 
the work in German, English, and French, 
but the libretto is left in German. It is true 
that the text for the first choir is that of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel but the words of the 
eight-part motet for the combined choirs 
with which the work ends are taken from 
St. John’s Gospel, no exact reference being 
given, though the other additional texts are 
given Biblical references. 

It cannot be said the work has been 
presented in the most helpful manner. The 
beginnings of each of the sides of the discs 
should have been noted in the pamphlet or 
in the libretto instead of only on the record 
labels, and then in German. It must also 
be confessed that the ear (or, I should say, 
my ear) began rather soon to tire of such 
long stretches of highly emotional and 
intense unaccompanied choral singing. I 
began to long for some straightforward 
four-part chorales; and the sections of 
simultaneous singing of two different texts 
naturally obscure the words of both. 

Anyone who feels an interest in this 
undoubtedly remarkable work should, if 
possible, sample the discs, making every 
allowance for the fact—very important here 
—that the two choirs cannot be_ seen 
responding to or joining in with one 
another. A.R. 


TOMKINS. Responses and Psalm XV. 
Te Deum and Benedictus (The 
First Service). Anthems: My 
Shepherd is the living Lord; When 
David heard that Absalom was slain; 
Turn unto the Lord; Holy, holy, holy; 
Above the stars my Saviour dwells. 
Organ pieces: A Voluntary; A 
Fancy. Chapel Choir of Magdalen 
College, Oxford (with Christopher 
Gower, organ) directed by Bernard 
Rose. Argo @ RG249: @ ZRG5249 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

This is a useful contribution to the rela- 
tively small amount of early English church 
music available on LPs, and is especially 
interesting since Tomkins took his degree 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, where this 
recording was made. ‘The music chosen 
represents most of the forms in which 

Tomkins wrote: there are two liturgical 

items of a purely functional nature, the 

Responses and Psalm XV; two extracts 

from a service; three verse anthems and 

three full anthems; and finally two organ 
solos. 

The Responses are five-part settings of 
the words following the priest’s intonation 
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SPECIALISING - FOR BETTER LISTENING 


H°'s a disturbing fact. ‘Too many 
good records suffer the limitations 
of equipment inadequate to do them 
justice . . . and too many would-be 
collectors mistakenly believe that good 
listening is expensive—that quality 
amplifiers and suitable speakers are 
beyond their means. 


They delay their entry into our 
wonderful world of sound, and this is a 
pity. The more demanding, critical 
and responsive the audience, the better 
results from the artistes and record 
companies . . . the better for us all. 


Recognising the widespread need for 
high-performance, low-cost equipment, 
here is what Record Specialities are 
doing to meet it. We are offering two 
remarkable units which, we believe, 
have the right balance of quality and 
economy for most purposes. 


The Gough Loudspeaker Enclosure 


The development by Welsh 
electronics engineer Jabez Gough of a 
loudspeaker enclosure design with a 
performance far beyond anything of 
similar, indeed greater price, has 
drawn enthusiastic comments from the 
national press, well-known critics and 
users everywhere. 


Revolutionary, advanced—call it 
what you will—the Gough enclosure 
gives medium-sized loudspeakers a 
remarkably big effect without distortion. 
Careful calculation, basic ‘“‘first-prin- 
ciple’? thought and years of sound 
testing are evident in the Gough design. 
Hear its performance and argue if you 
wish! 

Record Specialities. who have the 
sole manufacturing rights, offer the 
Gough speaker enclosure, despatch 
free, at 13 gns. [Sapele mahogany] 
16 gns. [Walnut finish] 


Workmanship to exceptionally high 
standard by Remploy. 


Drive Unit 


A loudspeaker unit strongly recom- 
mended for use in the Gough is the 
Philips 9710 M(8”). Available, des- 
patch-free—6 gns. 


Stereo Amplifier 


Remarkably good results are obtain- 
able with the new Record Specialities 
Stereo Amplifier, which has an output 
of 4 watts per channel and is especially 
suitable for the Gough equipment. Its 
output is in fact more than adequate 


by DEREK LAWSON 


for this, making it possible to operate 
the fully integrated controls in the 
middle range—always better than at 
the extremes. There are inputs for 
tape recorder, pick-up and radio. 


This high quality, full stereo ampli- 
fier comes to you carriage paid, in Kit 
Form for 15 gms. Assembled 20 gns. 


Records 


Specialising in the supply of records 
by mail, Record Specialities have built 
a business from a service that is unique. 
For example, our unconditional guar- 
antee on new records is what it says— 


a money back agreement, to ensure 
your satisfaction without argument. 
The well-proved Parastat process, to 
eliminate dust-attracting ‘static’, is 
applied to every record we sell, and 
double-sealing—using inner and outer 
polythene covers—is another feature. 


All new records are certified un- 
played. 


Postage and despatch charges are 
paid by Record Specialities on all U.K. 
orders—and on all overseas orders over 
£5 in value. Overseas orders are also 
tax free. 





Opportunity. 


A special purchase—large stocks of new, unplayed records from the Vox Company 
enables Record Specialities to make a unique offer. Consider these prices. Send 


your orders without delay. 


DL 113 TORELLI—Twelve Concertos. Op. 8. Pro Musica, Stutt- 
gart/Reinhardt .. 22/6 
DL 423(3) CORELLI—Twelve Concertos. Gli Accademici di Milano 
each disc 22/6 
DL 490 BACH—Musical Offering. Muncher Instrumental Ensemble 22/6 
DL 580 JOSQUIN DES PRES—Choral Works. Desoff Choirs .. 22/6 
GBY 6960 BEETHOVEN—Sth Symphony. VSO/Klemperer. . ‘ 17/6 
GBY 11090 BERLIOZ—Symphonie Fantastique. Bamberg SO/Perlea.. 17/6 
STGBY 511090 
GBY 11170 BEETHOVEN—Violin Concerto. Two Romances. Lauten- 
bacher/Badisches Staatskapelle/Cremer aa : 17/6 


GBY 11402 (2) 


ne Concertos. Mainzer Kammerorch/ 


Kehr each disc 17/6 
STGBY 511400 
GBY 11480 VIVALDI—tThe Four Seasons. Gli Accademici di Milano 17/6 
STGBY 511480 
PL 7802 HANDEL—Organ Concerto~. 133-16. Pro aaanaenaanain 22/6 
PL 10680 BEETHOVEN—Bagatelles. Banhalmi Bed : 22/6 
PL 11452 HAYDN—The Creation. Horenstein . ; 22/6 
PL 11460 CHOPIN—Ist and 2nd Piano Concertos. Frugoni/Gielen. . 22/6 
PL 11642 HANDEL-—Israel in Egypt. Dessoff vemniddieaamah «2 22/6 
VBX 3 MOZART-Six String Quartets. ae setof three 52/6 
VBX 9 & 10 SCHUBERT—Piano Sonatas. Wuehrer ? set of three 52/6 
VBX 200 BACH—St. Matthew Passion. Akademie Kammerchor/ 


Grossman 


set of three 52/6 


We have many others in sila a list will ne sent on request, 








The Library 


This has no limit—because we buy 
your choice from current LP classical 
catalogues—and you may have as many 
records as you want on loan. Stereo 
records are loaned at normal charges— 
approximately 5/- per month per 
record. 


The Review 


Record Specialities Review is our 
new, glossy monthly survey of current 
releases. Critical, unbiased and helpful, 
this costs 15/- per year for twelve 


ADVERTISER‘S ANNOUNCEMENT 


copies. We invite you to send for a free 
copy now. 


Our Headquarters 

You may see and hear our equipment 
and specimens of our large library and 
second-hand stock with pleasure in the 
comfortable surroundings of our head- 
quarters, near to three London terminal 
stations. 


If anything on this page interests 
you—telephone, call or write to me 
about it at: Record Specialities, 
4 Duke’s Road, London, W.C.1., 
England. Telephone: Euston 2320. 
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YOU’LL KNOW GOOD 
WHEN YOU SEE IT! 














The Greatest High Adventure 
Story Ever Fitmed ! Serna 





GREGORY PECK 
DAVID NIVEN 
ANTHONY QUINN 


STANLEY BAKER If you’ve seen “Ben Hur” or “The Guns of Navarone” 
AMES. LIS, ately you’ll know what we mean. Both these outstanding films 
“THE GUNS OF were recorded on Zonastripe —a fact worth remembering 
Penne sop when you are buying tape and want to buy the best. 
yours ROnENAN nATIC Zonatapes are supplied in handsome case bound lidrary 


containers and are obtainable from most high class radio, 
music and photographic shops. 


ZONAL FILM (MAGNETIC COATINGS) LTD., THE TOWER, HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, LONDON, W.6 - TEL: RIVERSIDE 8741 
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of “O Lord open thou our lips’? and “O 
God make speed to save us’’. This is largely 
in a perfectly straightforward chordal style 
and presents no difficulties. In the Psalm 
‘Lord who shall dwell in thy tabernacle’”’ 
(the special psalm for Mattins on Ascension 
Day) Tomkins divides the verses in the 
traditional way between two halves of the 
choir. I must confess that I had hoped the 
stereo disc would make this division 
reasonably clear, but the engineers appear 
to have failed—unless of course they decided 
not to try because of acoustic problems. 
There is some difference in timbre and 
dynamic between the verses, but only very 
little, and this does not really make up for 
what could be an authentic use of stereo 
recording technique. 


The Chapel of Magdalen College is a 
good place to record, but there is a strong 
tendency for sounds such as ‘t’, ‘th’, ‘d’, ‘s’, 
‘sh’ to be magnified out of all proportion if 
microphones are not carefully placed. I 
found these plosives and sibilants disturbing 
at times, and they can sometimes give the 
listener a shock right at the beginning of an 
item, just after the natural atmosphere of 
the building has been lost by the use of 
white leader tape inserted to join the pro- 
gramme together. “Turn unto the Lord’’ 
is a particularly noticeable example. 


Of Tomkins’s five extant services the first 
is perhaps the simplest. Like the psalm, it 
makes use of both halves of the choir, either 
separately or together, but in this case the 
setting is in four-part harmony. The optional 
organ part is here omitted. Once again the 
stereo disc gives no spatial interest to the 
alteration of decani and cantoris, although the 
balance of voices is for the most part satis- 
factory. I felt that the two halves of the 
choir, in their anxiety to keep the music 
flowing along, occasionally began an entry 
a fraction too soon. In view of some of the 
harmonic progressions a touch of exaggera- 
tion in the other direction would probably 
have yielded more satisfying results. 


The three verse anthems show Tomkins 
at his best in a form that was probably 
invented, in his own lifetime, by his own 
teacher, William Byrd. ‘My Shepherd is 
the living Lord’’ is a sensitive and beautiful 
setting of a metrical version of Psalm 23, 
with alto and tenor voices singing the solo 
passages. “Hear my prayer, O Lord”’ is 
another superb piece, with verses for bass 
and treble. The words, from Psalm 39, 
vv. 13-15, were also used by Gibbons in his 
anthem “Behold, thou hast made my days 
but a span long’’, and the many differences 
in treatment and word-setting are unusually 
interesting. On the whole, Tomkins’s setting 
is the more natural and more moving, and 
the performance here does justice to it even 
though the solo voices are not in themselves 
outstanding. ‘“‘Above the stars’’, like ““My 
hepherd is the living Lord’’ is based on a 
poem of unknown authorship, and calls for 
‘ counter-tenor verse with various interpola- 
‘ons at the end for the phrase ‘““Come, Lord 
!esu, come away’’. This is a most effective 
onthem, and Tomkins was sufficiently fond 
‘ it to arrange the accompaniment for a 
nsort of viols, as well as organ. ‘This 
ersion uses simply the organ. 
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“When David heard that Absalom was 
slain”? is not only one of Tomkins’s best- 
known anthems, but one of the most famous 
in the entire English repertory. It was 
printed in the composer’s great (but post- 
humously published) collection of church 
music, Musica Deo Sacra, and also in his 
Songs of 1622. Good as this performance is, 
I do not feel as moved by it as some I have 
heard in King’s College Chapel and 
Salisbury Cathedral: expressiveness and 
freedom from metrical restrictions are quali- 
ties that go a long way towards making the 
church music of this era really acceptable 
and enjoyable. “Turn unto the Lord”’ is a 
pleasant little anthem that was not included 
in Musica Deo Sacra; ‘““Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth’’, an English version of the 
Sanctus, is none other than Tomkins’s 
madrigal “See, see the shepherd’s queen’’. 
I wonder whether Tomkins really made this 
arrangement, or whether his son Nathaniel 
(who saw Musica Deo Sacra through the press 
after his father’s death) added it as a make- 
weight. Certainly it is not a successful ar- 
rangement, as the stress falls on the wrong 
syllable, thus: ““Holy, hoLY, hoLY’’, and 
there are many other anthems that might 
have been recorded in preference to this one. 

The organ voluntary (No. 24 in Stephen 
Tuttle’s Musica Britannica edition) and the 
“Fancy for two to play’? are both well 
played and well recorded. On the sleeve is 
a brief note on ‘Tomkins by B. Rose and 
texts of some of the items recorded. Not- 
withstanding the few reservations set out 
above, this disc is a noteworthy addition to 
the few devoted to English church music of 
the early seventeenth century. The mono 
pressing has less atmosphere than the stereo, 
but is excellent as regards surface. D.S. 


MORAVIAN TEACHERS’ MALE 
CHORUS. Czecu CHoraL Works. 
Foerster. To the Lark; Native Land; 
On the Field Path; The Turtle Dove. 
Jeremias. Ostrava. Kalik. Evening. 
Janacek. Cantor Halfar; Marycka 
Magdonova; Seventy Thousand; The 
Roving Madman. Ladislav Vrtal 
and Jarmila Bicistova (soloists), 
Moravian Teachers’ Male Choir 
conducted by Jan Soupal. Supraphon 
@ALPV493 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P-T.). 

‘‘Famous Czech Choral Works”’ the sleeve 
and label say hopefully! The Foerster songs, 
shorter than the rest, are attractive and 
unpretentious, largely folk-inspired. The 
most appealing—and the best sung—is The 
Turtle Dove, a simple song regretting that 
folk-songs are dying out. 

Ostrava by Jeremias (born 1892) expresses 
good workers’ sentiments about the plight 
of the Silesian miners, It was in fact 
written long before communism came to 
Czechoslovakia, in 1920. The Moravian 
teachers obviously feel the sentiments 
deeply, and convey the sharp contrasts of 
mood vividly. Evening by Kalik is an 
extended mood piece. 

Much more distinctive than any of these 
are the Janacek pieces on the reverse. The 
first three, written between 1906 and 1909, 
are settings of words by the Silesian poet 
Bezruc and tell of the indignities suffered 
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by the patriots who protested at being 
Germanised or Polonised. The story behind 
each song is sharp and bitter, and Janacek’s 
writing contains many vitally original and 
dramatic effects, often involving experi- 
mental harmony and tonality which even 
the enthusiasm of the Moravian teachers 
cannot always quite cope with. The last 
song is a strange dialogue piece to words by 
Rabindranath Tagore whom Janacek met 
in Prague when he was on a lecture tour. 
The tale of the beggar who found and lost 
the alchemist’s stone is told with haunting 
vividness. 

The performances are always enthusi- 
astic but often indifferently disciplined, and 
in places I wondered whether it was 
Janacek’s tonal experimenting or the into- 
nation of the choir which was at fault. The 
recording is no more than adequate. 

E.G 


HEBREW RELIGIOUS MUSIC. Kol 
Nidrei and Yom Kippur Service— 
Highlights. Cantor Sholom Katz, 
Choir of Chizuk Amuno Congrega- 
tion, Baltimore, conducted by Hugo 
Weisgall. Westminster @ XWN18858 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Contents: Bishivo Shel Maalo; Kol Nidrei; 
V’nislach; S’lach No; Vayomer Hashem; Shehech- 
eyonu; Borchu; Sh’ma Yisrael; Umalchuso 


B’rotzon; Ki Vayom Haze; Kadish; Yaaleh; Koli 
Sh’ma; Ki Hine Kachomer; Tovo L’fonecho; Ato 
Yodeia Rozei Olom; Al Chet; Doniel Ish Cham- 
udos; Ovinu Malkenu. 


HEBREW RELIGIOUS MUSIC. Hebraic 
Chants for the Holy Days. Marcel 
Lorand Trio. Parliament @ PLP133 
(12 in., 17s. 13d. plus 6s. 14d. P.T.): 
© PLPS133 (12 in., 20s. 3d. plus 


7s. 3d. P.T.). 

Contents: Ani Maamin; Kol Nidrei; Hinneni 
Heoni; Selah na; Be Motsoei Menuchoh; 
Leeineinu; Shomer Israel; Zochreinu; Yigdal; 


Ashrei; Teviyeinu; Kaddish; Lechu Nerannena; 
Alenu; Prayer of Rabbi Levi Isaac ben Meir 
of Berditchev. 


Of these two sets of Jewish Religious 
Music I have little hesitation in selecting 
Cantor Sholom Katz’s as the better. In 
fact, it is the best recording of Liturgical 
Music at present in the catalogue. After 
listening to this superb example of perfect 
intonation, coupled with the simplicity of the 
vocal line and sympathetic choir accom- 
paniment, one is left deeply moved and 
cannot but help marvel at the final result. 
A voice such as this has no need to be 
dressed up with vocal gymnastics—which 
so often are used merely to camouflage poor 
technique. As can be seen from this example 
it is the simple but direct approach which 
with perfect technique makes the greatest 
impact. 

Although the title would lead one to 
believe that the items are from the whole of 
the Yom Kippur service, they are in fact 
taken from the evening, or Kol Nidreiservice, 
which takes its name from the opening 
prayer. Personally, I would not have thought 
that the descriptive adjective “highlights” 
was quite the word to use in this context as 
it brings to mind a rather more mundane 
type of entertainment! However, there is 
really little to complain about in this 
recording except perhaps to enquire why 
V’nisloch, Sh’ma Yisroel and Ato Yodeia Rozet 
Olom have organ accompaniment, whereas 
all the other items are performed un- 
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accompanied in the customary manner of 
the orthodox synagogue. In V’nisloch the 
organ is only just discernible, but the 
suddenness of its appearance in Sh’ma 
Yisroel jars on the ear. 

The record sleeve gives the Hebrew and 
English translation of each item, but 
presumably due to space limitations no 
explanation of the meaning or context are 
given. ‘This is a pity, even more so that 
no mention is made of the composers or 
arrangers. A record of this type is of great 
value to the student of Jewish music and 
such information is of importance as it is 
so often difficult to trace the origins of a 
tune, for so-called “‘traditional’’? melodies 
are frequently not as old as one might at 
first imagine. 

Such criticism cannot be levelled at the 
sleeve notes for the recording by the Marcel 
Lorand Trio. In this case short but useful 
descriptions of each item are given together 
with information on the origins of the 
various melodies. This recording contains 
much of interest, and it is a pity that it 
is not as pleasant to listen to as Cantor 
Katz’s record. Unfortunately the Trio, who 
for some reason are not individually named, 
have a rather monotonous presentation and 
their intonation is not always perfect. 

These recordings, even with their short- 
comings, make a welcome addition to the 
small but growing collection of Jewish music 
at present in the record catalogues. In the 
margin of Cantor Katz’s sleeve are adver- 
tised some of his other recordings. Is it too 
much to hope that some at least will be 
made available to the English market in 
the near future? JosepH Roru. 


ODA SLOBODSKAYA. Russian Sonos. 
Moussorgsky. Sunless (Golenishchev- 
Kutozov): Between four walls; Thou 
didst not know me in the crowd; 
The idle, noisy day is ended; Boredom; 
Elegy; On the river. The Magpie 
(Pushkin). ‘The Orphan (Moussorgsky). 
Where art thou, little star? (Grekov). 
Hopak (Shevchenko). Gathering 
Mushrooms (Mey). Borodin. Rich 
and Poor (Borodin). Dissonance (The 
false note—Borodin). From my tears 
(Fleur d’amour—Borodin after Heine). 
The sleeping Princess (Borodin). 
Rimsky-Korsakov. On the Hills of 
Georgia, Op. 3, No. 4 (Pushkin). In 
Spring, Op. 43, No. 1, The lark sings 
louder (Tolstoy). Folksongs (arr. 
Ippolitov-Ivanov) : Reminiscences ; 
I’m sitting on a stone; The Merry Wife. 
Cradle Song, Op. 2, No. 3 (from “Ivan 
the Terrible’). Enslaved by the rose, 
the nightingale, Op. 2, No. 2 (Koltsov). 
Blanter. Waltz, In the Forest of the 
Front Line. The Little Light. Katiusha. 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Luba’s Song 
(from ‘The Tsar’s Bride’). Oda 
Slobodskaya (soprano), Ivor Newton 
(piano). Saga @ XID5069 (12 in., 
21s. Od. plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). 

This is a very well planned recital, though 

I could have dispensed with Matvej Blanter’s 

commonplace songs, in spite of the fact that 

they give us a glimpse of popular music in 
the U.S.S.R. and are delightfully sung by 

Oda Slobodskaya. Katiusha is said to be to 
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the Russian Army what Tipperary once was 
to the British Army. I wish Slobodskaya 
had included, in their place some more of 
Tchaikovsky’s songs, or some of Medtner’s 
—in which she excels. 

Her interpretation of the heartbreaking 
loneliness of the ‘“‘Sunless’’ cycle is as fine 
and expressive as was that of the ““Nursery”’ 
cycle on her last disc (Saga mono XID5050). 
The dry declamatory tones give place in 
Elegy and even more in On the river—the two 
last songs—to very moving lyrical singing. 
What a wonderful feeling for words and 
phrases this grand artist has. 

The other Moussorgsky songs are all 
most enjoyable—though that is hardly the 
right word for the poignant picture of the 
starving orphan boy begging for food. 
Hopak is enormously vital and the singer is 
delightfully humorous in Gathering mushrooms 
—‘‘White ones for those I love, and the 
others for my greedy old husband’’. The 
wife hopes they will choke him! 

I was very pleased to find that the 
touching little song Dissonance was included 
in the Borodin group, and above all the 
exquisite Sleeping princess, and also that 
Slobodskaya gives us some of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s neglected songs. The lark sings 
louder is not characteristic of him, it is true 
—it might almost be by Chabrier—but its 
gaiety, as she sings it, makes it wholly 
acceptable. Here is, idiomatically sung, the 
charming The rose enslaves the nightingale, 
once so popular but absent now for so long 
on disc—and here also is far Jess well known 
material ; a pretty Cradle Song and—placed 
for no obvious reason after the Blanter group 
and so at the end of the recital—Luba’s Song, 
which comes from The Tsar’s Bride. 
Slobodskaya sings it wholly unaccompanied 

—for in the opera there are some chords 
between the stanzas. Her performance of it, 
at an age when intonation often troubles 
singers, is an object lesson—as also her 
wonderful moulding of its phrases. Rimsky 
was responsible only for collecting the three 
folksongs in his group—most beguiling 
melodies and all but the first one very lively: 
the rather elaborate accompaniments are 
by Ippolitov-[vanov. Ivor Newton plays 
them brilliantly, and is in complete and 
sensitive accord with the singer throughout 
the recital. I wish, however, he had made 
a little more of the crescendos in Dissonance 
and that the piano tone was of better 
quality. However, these are small points of 
criticism in this admirable recital which 
leaves one, like Oliver, asking for more. 
W. A. Chislett provides an excellent sleeve 
note, with English translations of all the 
songs. ALR. 
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OPERATIC 


DONIZETTI. Lucia di Lammermoo: 

—complete. 

Lord Enrico Ashton 

Miss Lucia 

Sir Edgardo di Ravenswood 
Gi 


Ettore Bastianini (ba: 
Renata Scotto (so 





Lord Arturo Boklaw 


di Stef (ten 
( 
Raimondo Bidebent 


Franco Ricciardi (tei 
Ivo Vinco (bas 


Alisa Stefania Malagu (m.-so; 
N ormanno Ano 
With the Chorus and Orchestra « 


La Scala, Milan (Chorus Maste: 
Norberto Mola) conducted by Nino 
Sanzogno. D.G.G. @ LPM18704-5: 
© SLPM138704-5 (two 12 in., 60s. 4c 
plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). 


Serafin 


(3/54) @ 33CX1131-z 
Serafin 


(11/60) © 33CX1723-4: (7/60) @ SAX- 

Who, twenty years ago, would have 
thought that we should live to see complet 
recordings of Lucia in rival proliferation . 
I for one do not regret it at all. “Complete” 
is not strictly accurate for there are some 
of the sanctioned cuts, indeed two whole 
scenes are omitted: on the other hand we 
get a little more of the Mad Scene than we 
do at Covent Garden where ‘“Spargi 
d’amaro pianto’’ is separated from its 
foregoing ‘“‘Ardon gl’insensi’’ only by the 
tumultuous applause which greets Miss 
Sutherland at this point; actually Donizetti 
gave his diva a breather here, with some 
more comment by Bide-the-Bent and_ the 
melancholy spectators. But it is complete 
enough in all ways; and I recommend it. 

The ensemble is good and clear and the 
conductor Sanzogno, if not as subtle a 
director as Serafin at all points, does not 
fail to get the right tension and excitement: 
the finale to Act 3, where the hero upbraids 
the wilting Lucy and the agitated stretto 
ensuing are thrillingly done, with Di 
Stefano in tearaway form but no over- 
loading. He is, I think, a very good choice 
for this hero (I have heard him do it opposite 
Callas in the flesh and that really was a 
test). He has the ardour and the cut to a 
nicety and he is thoroughly convincing in 
his joy, rage and sorrow, by no means too 
lachrymose in the lovely aria which draws 
the opera to its close, “Thou who has 
spread thy wings to heaven’. Ettore 
Bastianini too is a good choice for the 
heavy brother, who is ‘‘Asthon’’ to Italians 
—‘*‘Ashton’’ being meaningless for them: 
he has the “roll’’ for the sextet (so 
important) and the menace for his long 
duet scene with Lucia. His asides of 
“TIncauta!’’ must really harass the poor 
girl. How beautiful is the music to which, 
in the contract scene, Lucia makes her 
entrance! People who despise Donizett' 
really ought to listen to this and reflect. 

Boklaw (Bucklaw) is adequate; Bide-the- 
Bent rather more than that; chorus and 
comprimartt all very much up to standard 
and the effective motto themes all “‘telling’’. 
It is a very good account of the work in 
most ways. 


But, of course, Lucia is a case of Hamlet 
without the prince unless Lucia herself. is 
tip top. Who really would buy a Lucia for 
anything else? This ineluctable fact would 
best be dealt with by your going yoursel! 
and actually sampling Miss Scotto. The 
part is one anyhow which always divides 
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TITTA RUFFO: As ‘RIGOLETTO’ and as ‘HAMLET’ 


OLYMPUS 
RECORDS 


STOCKISTS 
OF 





FAITHFUL TRANSCRIPTIONS OF HISTORIC VOCAL 
RECORDINGS TO L.P. & E.P. 


ENRICO CARUSO: Only on OLYMPUS can you obtain the Complete Milan recordings 
of the Greatest of tenors. 

At the outset of his career, Caruso made 32 recordings in Milan; and only a treasured 
few copies of the originals still exist. To seek them today would require years of 
patience, and hundreds of pounds! Only on OLYMPUS can you acquire every one of 
them, on two LP's faithfully transferred to preserve the original quality. (A promise: 
OLYMPUS will soon issue CARUSO’S New York records). 


VOLUME | (available now) The 7 ‘Zono’s’—arias from Elisir d’amore/Tosca/Germania/ 
Rigoletto/Cavalleria Rusticana/ and 2 songs. 
And the first 10 G & T’s—arias from Rigoletto/Manon/Elisir d’amore/ 
Mefistofele—2/Tosca/Iris/Aida/Germania—2. ORL301 49/9 


VOLUME 2 (ready October)—I2 more G & T’s—arias from Gioconda/Cavalleria 
Rusticana/Adriana Lecouvreur/Fedora/Pagliacci/Mefistofele/Aida/Pearl Fish 
ers/and 4 songs. 

And the 3 ‘Hill & Dale’ records, from Tosca/Huguenots/and ‘Tu non mi 
vuoi pui bene’. ORL302 40/9 

(ready late September) 

The great baritone voice and wonderful dramatic talent of Titta Ruffo made him the 

most popular baritone of his day. For his first OLYMPUS issue, that company has 

dropped the usual ‘recital’ form, and present him in his two greatest dramatic 
operatic roles; a side each of an LP is devoted to his ‘RIGOLETTO’ (Verdi) and 

‘HAMLET’ (Thomas), presenting him in arias and duets from his two most admired 


interpretations. 


RU 


Other 
ORL208 
ORL209 
ORL210 
ORL2I! 
ORL212 
ORL215 
ORL216 
ORL221 


FFO as ‘RIGOLETTO’: Pari siamo/Ah veglia o donna/Povero Rigoletto .... 
Cortigiani/Piangi fanciulla/Si vendetta/Lassu in cielo with Galvany and Pareto. 
As ‘HAMLET’: Nega se pui la luce (with Galvany)/Spettro infernale/Spettro 
santo/O vin discaccia la tristezza/ Essere o non essere (To be or not to be)/ 


Come il romito fior ORL217 40/9 


LP’s of famous singers on OLYMPUS at 40/9 each. 
MELBA: Boheme/Hamlet/Lucia/Traviata/Rigoletto/Faust/etc. 
ZENATELLO: Ballo in Maschera/Carmen/Aida/Traviata/etc. 
TETRAZZINI: Traviata/Lucia/Rigoletto/Mignon/Dinorah/etc. 
TAMAGNO: Complete titles including Otello/William Tell 
PATTI: Norma/Sonnambula/Faust/Don Giovanni/Figaro/Mignon/etc. 
SEMBRICH: Lucia/Rigoletto/Ernani/Norma/Puritani/Traviata/etc. 
DE LUCIA: Barber of Seville/Rigoletto/Pearl Fishers/etc. 
BATTISTINI: Ernani/Ballo/Favorita/Marta/Zampa/etc. 


OLYMPUS EP’s 14/11 each. 


ORE201 
ORE202 
ORE203 
ORE204 
ORE205 
ORE206 
ORE207 
ORE213 
ORE214 





DELMAS: Huguenots/Patrie/Faust 

MAUREL: Otello/Falstaff/Don Giovanni/Ninon 
LITVINNE: Africaine/Aida/Cavalleria Rusticana/Lohengrin 
STORCHIO: Don Pasquale/Linda di Chamounix/Fra Diavolo 
SCARAMBERG: Romeo/Mignon/Si j’etais Roi/Reine de Saba 
BONCI: Aida/Traviata/Luisa Miller 

KRUSCENISKI: Adriana Lecouvreur/LaWally/Lasciali dir 
SCAMPINI: Huguenots/Ballo in Maschera/Juive/Poliuto 
BELLINCIONI: Cavalleria/Fedora/Mefistofele/Traviata 


ORDERS OVER £! POST FREE IN THE U.K. 





WAVERLEY RECORDS 


THE EDINBURGH MILITARY TATTOO OF 1961 


Excerpts from this year’s famous 
military spectacle 
12 in. LP 
Stereo SLLP1004 
36s. 8d. incl. tax. 


Mono LLP1003 


(Available mid-September.) 








Appearing at the Edinburgh International Festival 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Alexander Gibson 
Gopak (Moussorgsky): Overture, Il Signor Bruschino 
(Rossini); Waltz, Gold & Silver (Lehar). 
7 in. EP (mono only) YLP050 


13/- incl. tax. 


‘SAX ROSES FUR A LOVE FRAE HAME”’ 
six pieces for voice and strings. 
Tom Fleming (verse), Duncan Robertson (tenor). 
Waverley String Orchestra. 
conductor: Norman Del Mar 
12 in. LP (mono only) ZLP2001 
29s. 64d. incl. tax. 


... this is a delightful disc which will, I hope, commend 
itself to many a Sassenach as well as Scot.—The 


Gramophone, August 1961. 


WAVERLEY RECORDS 


23 EARL GREY STREET, EDINBURGH 3. 
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GREAT 
OPERATIC 
RECITALS 





Many of the finest Italian singers appearing in outstanding CETRA recordings 
can be heard in LP recitals of operatic arias. Details of some of these superb 
collections of great singing, together with the titles of some of their other 
CETRA recordings, are given below—a complete catalogue is available from 


your record dealer. 
CALLAS 


LPC50175: | Puritani, Tristan and Isolde, Traviata. Gioconda 
La Traviata LPC1246 La Gioconda 


CORELLI 


LPC55018: Verdi Arias—Aida, Trovatore, Ernani, | Lombardi, etc. 
LPV45005: Fanciulla del West, Tosca, Favorita, Turandot, etc. 
LPV45020: Norma, Butterfly, Manon Lescaut, Mefistofele, etc. 


OLPC1241 


Aida OLPCI261 Carmen highlights OLPC55020 
LPC55007: Gioconda, Rigoletto, Favorita, Boheme, Boccanegra, etc. 
La Favorita OLPC1I25 La Gioconda OLPCI241 
Rigoletto LPC1247 Mefistofele OLPC1260 
LPC50032: Elisir D'Amore, iene | Puritani, Guarany, etc. 
Figlia del Reggimento LPC1213 Un Giorno di Regno LPC1225 
Rigoletto LPC1247 La Sonnambula *OLPCI240 
LPC50031: Alceste, Orfeo, Samson and Delilah, Semiramide, etc. 
Don Carlos highlights OLPCS50168 
LPC55006: Figaro, Falstaff, Erodiade, Otello, Africana, etc. 
Ernani LPCI210 William Tell OLPC1232 
Rigoletto LPC1247 La Boheme OLPC1237 
Don Giovanni OLPC1253 Barber highlights OLPCS50140 
Otello OLPC1I252 Butterfly highlights OLPCS55016 


LPC55013: Marta, Tosca, Rigoletto, Butterfly, L’Arlesiana, etc. 
*LPC50155: Romanze—Quattro Rustegni, L’Amico Fritz, Chenier, etc. 

LPC50018: Duetti D’Amore (with Pia Tassinari) Werther, Tosca, etc. 

EPO0341: Four Songs—Amarilli, Musica prohibita, L’heure exquise, etc. 


Un Ballo OLPC1250 L’Arlesiana OLPC1255 
Werther OLPC1I245 La Boheme OLPC1237 
Marta OLPC1254 Mefistofele OLPC1260 
Sonnambula *OLPC1I240 Tosca OLPC1261 
Butterfly highlights OLPCS55016 Rigoletto LPC1247 


LPC50154: Arie Donizettiane, Don Pasquale, Elisir D'Amore, Figlia, etc. 
LPC55002: Werther, Don Giovanni, Manon, Lucia, Barber of Seville, etc. 


Don Giovanni OLPC1253 Elisir D’Amore OLPC1235 

Don Pasquale OLPC1I242 Figlia del Reggimento LPC1213 
LPV45017: William Tell, Poliuto, Favorita, Guarany, | Lombardi 

Luisa Miller LPC12: OLPCS0153 


Trovatore highlights 
Ugonotti excerpts EPO0344 


LPC 30/6d per record OLPC 22/6d per record 
EPO 11/6d per record 


LPV 19/- per record 


Trade enquiries to: 
London area: A. SOLOWAY LTD., Cudworth Street, E.1; 
KEITH, PROWSE & CO. LTD., New Bond Street, W.1; 
THE CITY LTD., Waterloo Road, S.E.! 
South: $.M.M. DISTRIBUTION, 39 New Rents, Ashford, Kent. 
Midlands: H. R. TAYLOR & CO. LTD., Edgbastor Street, Birmingham, 5. 
North: VALECTRIC LTD., Roundhay Road, Leeds, 8. 
lreland: CONNOISSEUR RECORDS LTD., I! Fownes Street, Dublin. 


* These records will be featured in the Opera Recital to be given in the Conway 
Hall on September 18th by the Italian Opera Society 
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SEPTEMBER RELEASES... 


. . » available immediately 


First four recordings: - 


FAURE 
DUPARC 
CHAUSSON 


LISZT 


Shylock, Op. 57—Incidental music 
Lenore—Symphonic Poem 

Viviane, Op. 5—Symphonic Poem 

Strasbourg Festival Orchestra 

conducted by Marcel Levine with Yves Duval (tenor) 


XID 5104 21/- 
Missa Choralis 


B.B.C. Northern Singers with Francis Jackson (organ) 
conducted by Gordon Thorne 


XID 5105 21/- 


A modern classic ........ 


BERNSTEIN 


West Side Story—Highlights 

George Chakiris, Bruce Trent, Lucille Graham, Mary 
Thomas, Joyce Berry with the West Side Story Orchestra 
conducted by Lawrence Leonard 


XIL 6001 35/3 


A single-record ‘Ninth’........ 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125—‘Choral’ 


Franzi Wachmann, Margarethe Bence, Fritz Wunderlich, 
Otto von Rohr with the Stuttgart Philharmonic Chorus 
and Orchestra conducted by Isaie Disenhaus 


XID 5109 21/- 


A three-sided Mahler 7th........ 


MAHLER 


Symphony No. 7—‘The Song of the Night’ 

Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Hans Rosbaud 

Kindertotenlieder 

Lorri Lail (mezzo) with the Berlin Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Rolf Kleinert 


XID 5106-7 42/- 


The first Saga ‘Celebrity’ records........ 


HANDEL 


Harpsichord Suites Nos 1 to 8 
Christopher Wood (harpsichordist) 


XIP 7001-2 each 39/9 


...-. and some new EP’s........ 


MOZART 


BACH 


ADDINSELL 
BATH 


Don Giovanni and Die Zauberflote Overtures 
Hamburg Pro Musica 
conducted by Harry Newstone 


EFD 1504 11/6 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 
Hamburg Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Harry Newstone 


EFD 1503 11/6 


Warsaw Concerto 

Cornish Rhapsody 

Joyce Hatto with the London Variety Theatre Orchestra 
conducted by Gilbert Vinter 


EFP 2501 11/6 


SEE ALSO PAGE 12 FOR NEW SAGA TAPE RELEASES: 





SAGA RECORDS LTD., 127 Kensal Road, London, W.10 
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ensure correct acoustics. 














Designed for the connoisseur, the 
Dansette ‘Hi-Fi’ record reproducer 
cannot be surpassed for absolutely 
faithful performance. The delightful 
two-tone cabinet has been built to 
Fitted with 
pull-push’ amplifier, 4-speed Garrard 
autochanger, pilot light indicator and 
a specially sensitive speaker, the 
Dansette ‘Hi-Fi’ reflects all that is 
best in sound reproduction. ‘Hi-Fi’ 
autochanger record player price 

323 gns. (Inc. P.T.)—Legs optional, 


extra. 


Stereophonic converter is available 


for this model. 
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The ‘Broadcaster’ genuine diamond Stylus 
plays 10,000 times and gives your records a 
reproduction quality you have never heard 
before. Get the best from your records 
with the best of needles—aiways ask your 
dealer for ‘Broadcaster’ genuine diamond 
Styli. 


‘Broadcaster’ diamond Styli 
‘Broadcaster’ sapphire Styli 


35/9 (Inc. P.T.) 





5/1 (Inc. P.T.) 
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Large range of Record Players priced from I14 gns. 
Write for illustrated colour brochure showing complete range of 


Dansette record players and transistor radios. 
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opinion and Mr. Shawe-Taylor and Mr. 
Porter were unable to agree about the 
recent new revised and reissued interpreta- 
tion by Mme Callas. That great lady in 
the flesh throws at you so much personality 
that I found it hard not to weep at her 
Lucia as I sat in my stall. But on record 
I confess to feeling rather on Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor’s side. Of course she is a fascinating 
artist; of course she shades and colours 
and swoons and swoops with astonishing 
dramatic effect and leaves her mark and 
her memory on every phrase; but the 
dreadful unsteadiness, the waggling line of 
the voice on the breath, the faulty trill 
and faulty sharpenings and constrictions 
get me down badly, on a record, in such 
blithe music as ‘‘Quando rapito in estasi’’. 
It is partly in reaction to that insecurity 
that I (and not I alone) have so rejoiced in 
the sweetness and accuracy of Joan 
Sutherland’s Lucia (which they say is on 
the way in a complete Decca recording). 
I do not sidle round the task of placing 
Miss Scotto, but I think these things should 
be kept in mind. She is a very professional 
artist, she funks nothing and does not fail. 
But . . . she is sometimes efficient rather 
than delightful or imaginative: she tends 
a little to harden under stress (and Di 
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Stefano is a pushing partner) and though 
she launches her voice very well and has a 
true legato and plenty of “go’’, her trill 
is not so pure as Miss Sutherland’s nor 
her “‘pea-shooting’’ passages so beautifully 
easy and limpid. On the other hand her 
enunciation is perfectly idiomatic and she 
always passes the test and as they say, 
“‘gives a performance’’. Make no doubt of 
it, she is a good Lucia: but there are two 
other current contenders whom she does 
not quite expunge from memory; the 
controversial Callas and the seraphic 
Sutherland. Still, you never have everything 
and this is a devilishly cleverly devised role 
for making you want the diva to have just 
that: everything! 

Talking of words, D.D.G. issue very 
handsome librettos line by line in four 
languages so that one’s eye travels thus 
over the page: 

Enrico (iracondo) “‘Nol potevi’’. Heinrich 
(wird zornig) ‘“‘Das konntest du niemals’’. 
Henry (growing angry) ‘‘You could never’’. 
Henri (se mettant en colére) ‘““Jamais tu ne 
UU it 

Among other things such a libretto is 
a long free lesson in modern languages! 

In sum; good and exciting, but not 

quite superlative. P.H.-W. 





GLUCK. Iphigénie en Tauride— 
excerpts. 
Iphigénie Rita Gorr (m.-sop.) 
Pylade Nicolai Gedda (ten. 
Oreste Ernest Blanc (bar.) 


Thoas Louis Quilico (bar.) 
With the Choeurs René Duclos 
and Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by Georges Prétre. Odéon 
@ FALP30192 (12 in., 28s. 8d. plus 
10s. 3d. P.T.): @ ASDF231 (12 in,, 
32s. 5d. plus 11s. 74d. P.T.). Available 
to repeat order only. 

Excerpts: (a) O toi, qui prolongeas mes jours 


(Iphigénie); De noirs pressentiments (Thoas/ 
Iphigénie); (6) Quel silence effrayant (Pylade/ 
Oreste); (c) Dieux qui me poursuivez (Oreste); 


(d) Unis dés la plus tendre enfance (Pylade); 
(e) O malheureuse Iphigénie (Iphigénie/Choeurs) ; 
(f) Je céde a vos desirs; (g) D’une image trop chérie 


(Iphigénie); (hk) Je pourrais, du tyran. ... 
(Iphigénie/Pylade/Oreste); (7) O moment trop 
heureux; (7) Et tu pretends encore (Pylade/ 


Oreste) ; (k) Ah! mon ami (Pylade/Oreste); (/) 
Divinité des grandes ames (Pylade); (m) Non, cet 
affreux devoir; (n) Je t’implore et je tremble 
(Iphigénie); (0) Hymne (Chocurs). 

By the time my review of this recording 
appears Iphigénie en Tauride, Gluck’s finest 
opera, will have been given at the Edin- 
burgh Festival by the Covent Garden Opera 
Company and be due on their home 
ground. The opera does not seem to have 
been performed at Covent Garden since 
1857; Beecham’s plans to give it in 1920 
and 1940 fell through—in the latter year 
because of the war. 

The list of items above includes all the 
arlas—with one very important omission— 
the duet, trio and final chorus—the latter 
also have a few phrases at the close of ‘‘O 
malheureuse Iphigénie’’: items marked (b), 
f), (i) and (m) are recitatives. The 
omission mentioned above is the wonderfully 
imaginative aria for Orestes, ‘“‘Le calme 
rentre dans mon Cceur’’, mentioned in 
every history of opera, in which the agitated 
orchestral accompaniment, with a sforzando 
in every one of its 62 bars, contradicts the 
“calm’’ to which Orestes pretends. What- 


ever would have had to be sacrificed, this 
aria should have been included. (I cannot 
imagine why it was not included in 
H.M.V.’s History of Music in Sound.) 

I am told that these excerpts do not come 
from a complete recording of the opera and 
so one must be grateful for what we are 
given, but it cannot be too strongly stressed 
that this opera does not lend itself to such 
treatment—it cries out to be recorded in 
full. We do not have, to name only a few 
of the omissions—Iphigenia’s prayer to the 
gods in the temple of Diana (Act 1), 
echoed by her fellow priestesses and pre- 
ceded by a fine orchestral prelude depicting 
sunshine and storm, nor, after this, her 
dramatic description of a terrible dream in 
which she killed her brother Orestes. We 
do not have the barbaric Scythian choruses 
and dances, vividly orchestrated, or those 
of the Furies who torment Orestes and 
summon up the shade of Clytemnestra, 
his mother, whom he had killed to revenge 
the murder of his father Agamemnon, nor 
the great scene in which Iphigenia at last 
recognises her brother, and which is as 
moving in its classical way, as Strauss’ is, 
in its romantic way, in Electra, and even 
more dramatic. We do get, however, 
filled-out pictures of the noble and loving 
friendship of Orestes for Pylades, each 
wishing to sacrifice himself for the other, 
and of Iphigenia anguished and unhappy, 
but able to rise above her sufferings. It is 
noteworthy that her superb aria “O 
malheureuse Iphigénie”’ is in the major key 
(G major)—as is, it will be remembered, 
Orpheus’s “Che fard’’—as if expressing 
grief, as Martin Cooper says in his book on 
Gluck, “too deep and too hopeless for 
tears’’. 

No sleeve note accompanied the disc sent 
me for review, but if—as has been hinted— 
it is only in French, those who are unfamiliar 
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with that language must have recourse to 
Kobbé, or some such source, for the story 
of the opera, for I must devote the space 
remaining to the performance and record- 
ing. 

Iphigenia was one of Tietjens’s greatest 
parts. Her voice is described as having 


‘ been of mezzo-soprano quality, though her 


range was that of a soprano. Rita Gorr isa 
true mezzo-soprano and as such she does 
not have, in my view, the right quality in 
the upper range of her voice for the highly 
placed phrases of ‘“O malheureuse 
Iphigénie’’ which Tietjens, or any good 
soprano, could sing without the slightest 
sense of strain. But, that said, Miss Gorr’s 
singing of her role is distinguished, beautiful 
and most expressive. Her last aria, “‘Je 
t’implore et je tremble’’—in which Einstein 
saw the influence of the gigue—of all 
things—at the end of Bach’s B flat Partita, 
makes considerable demands on the singer, 
but these are successfully met. In her first 
and very lovely aria, a prayer to Diana, 
the first violins respond to the oboe here and 
there when the voice is silent, but play with 
the oboe in its phrases. The balance here 
is poor and the oboe hardly comes through, 
nor is it prominent enough in “O mal- 
heureuse Iphigénie”’. Nicolai Gedda sings 
sensitively and sympathetically as Pylades, 
Ernest Blanc is adequate as Orestes—but 
there is more to his part than he discovers— 
and Louis Quilico rages effectively as the 
barbarous Scythian king Thoas in his one 
aria, “De noirs pressentiments” (“Fore- 
boding fears of ill’). It is this king who 
demands that the two Greek strangers 
(Orestes and Pylades) shall be sacrificed by 
Iphigenia, as high priestess, to Diana. 
There is a lack of soft tone to contrast with 
the general strenuousness, and this is most 
noticeable in the sequence of chords, 
marked, pp, dolcissimo, as Iphigenia makes 
the agonising choice of which of the two 
friends is to be sacrificed—not yet having 
recognised her brother. 

I have heard only the stereo recording, 
which places the voices well but is rather 
dry in quality. The orchestra is well 
balanced with the voices. Those who have 
a copy of the vocal score (Novello, French 
and English—f still in print) will get most 
enjoyment out of this disc, for they will be 
able to fill in all that is missing. For the 
rest I would like to think that we could look 
forward to a complete recording of this 
marvellous opera. 
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LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci—complete. 


Nedda Lucine Amara (sop.) 
Canio Franco Corelli (ten.) 
Tonio Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Peppe Mario Spina (ten.) 
Silvio Mario Zanasi (bar.) 


First Peasant Franco Piva (bar.) 


Second Peasant Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 

VERDI. Nabucco: “Va, pensiero, sull’ 
ali dorate’’. Il Trovatore: ‘Vedi, 
le fosche notturne’’. Aida: ‘Gloria 
all’ Egitto”. All with the Chorus 
and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan 
(Chorus-Master: Norberto Mola) con- 
ducted by Lovro von Matacic. 
Columbia @Q@  33CX1752-3: (s] 
SAX2399-2400 (two 12 in., 60s. 4d. 
plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). 


Pagliacci: 
Erede (11/56) @ LXT5223-5 
Cellini (4/54) @ ALP1126-8 
Serafin (9/55) @ 33CXS1211-2 
Ghione (12/58) @ ALP1610-2 


Molinari-Pradelli (5/60) @ LXT5560-1: 
© SXL2185-6 or (2/61) @ LXT5613-5: 
SXL2253-5 


Rapalo (7/60) @ ABL3318-20: @ SABL135-7 
Simonetto (6/61) @ OLPC1238/1-3 
Another try at Pagliacci, this time 


divorced—or do I speak too soon?—from 
its terrible mate; and on its own. As the 
work takes three LP sides, there is always 
the problem of what to do on the fourth. 
I would prefer a blank: three of Verdi’s 
choruses rather limply done make a very 
unsatisfactory millstone of an addition. 
“Va, pensiero’”’ is quite wel! managed 
(for an Italian chorus) but the Aida march, 
ballet and reprise of march have little fire: 
as for the fires of the gypsies in J/ Travotore, 
one has a sort of lingering affection for the 
tune, like a picture of a hansom cab, but 
do people really want to keep hearing it? 
Is there something about an anvil smitten 
not quite in time? Or is it the tune itself? 
I lived briefly in a flat above someone who 
played it regularly on the piano, twelve 
or fifteen times every night; and I have 
been an indifferent judge of the piece ever 
since. 

Now to the main concern. This is a 
splendidly recorded account of the work: 
both in mono and stereo, where you get a 
lot of rushing about effectively suggested. 
Here, by the way, the chorus is grand. 
But I am not always happy with the 
conductor who seems to me to hold the 
music up at times when it needs to go its 
natural gait. The guilty lovers’ duet is a 
case in point. Mario Zanasi is much less 
caressing than some Silvios—e.g. Merrill 
on the 1954 Cellini/Los Angeles/Bjérling 
set. As Nedda, Lucine Amara gives a 
pretty good account cf the bird-ballad and 
she gets good marks from me for really 
managing to sound frightened at the 
moment when, to save the situation after 
her husband’s terrible outburst (‘‘No, 
Pagliaccio non son . . .’’), she takes up the 
tune of the gavotte with trembling courage. 
On the whole an honourable Nedda. 

Ideally Tito Gobbi should be one’s 
favourite Tonio; he is such an actor, such 
an expressive singer. Sure enough there 
are lovely things in the Prologue: “‘un nido 
di memorie’’ for instance, done with a 
kind of withdrawal of the tone, like a man 
veiling his eyes so as not to be seen to 
weep. But the inescapable fact is that 
we all grow older: and there is hard wood 
in the voice at the top where once it was 
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Franco Corelli (Photo: McBean 


fresh and supple. The two climaxes are a 
strain. Still, this is a minor blemish, really. 
No, what I think makes the set is quite 
simply Franco Corelli. He is in very fine 
voice, clearly feels the music intensely and 
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really sings it from the heart, without 
laying on the sentiment as a lachrymose 
application. I think he has much improved 
as a singer, having shed many faults of 
style. It is true he hangs on to some of his 
more stupendous high B’s too long for the 
fidgety purist with the score on his knees: 
in one place so gratuitously does he do this 
that it almost seems to alter the sense of 
the words. (Where he reminds the crowd 
of the time of the show, “11 p.m.’’, he 
hangs on to the tre of “‘venti-tre”’ until one 
wonders if he isn’t going on with the 
adjective tremendo). However that again is a 
minor failing: and set against the general 
strength and virility of his singing and on 
the whole its very decent evenness of range, 
it is the merest nothing. 

Corelli is an Italian tenor who sings 
loudly and looks extremely handsome: 
he is, therefore, likely to get a raw deal in 
Anglo Saxon countries. But this Canio of 
his confirms what those of us who have 
heard him in the flesh over the last few 
years must have guessed: that he is the 
real right thing, no mere film-star flash in 
the pan. In short, the new set is well worth 
the attention of anyone looking for a 
recording of Pagliacci. P.H.-W. 





OFFENBACH. La Vie Parisienne— 
excerpts. June  Bronhill, Eric 
Shilling, Anna Pollak, Kevin Miller, 
Suzanne Steele, Jon Weaving, 
Cynthia Morey, John Fryatt with 
the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alexander Faris. H.M.V. 
@ CLP1468: © CSD1378 (12 in., 
25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 


Excerpts: Overture; Back again; Well isn’t that 
just life all over?; I’m the guide for every tourist; 
I am a native of Brazil; In this enchanting queen 
of cities, I am a dab at carving pork; We have 
seen sights since eleven; I’m a colonel’s widow; 
Dinner is served; Oh, little cloud; Frou, frou, 
frou; Does he know he’s splitting down the back; 
Nobody would call me a rover; My friends, a 
very special toast; I’m_ whirling, whirling, 
whirling; I’ll have so much to say; It’s most 
important you should know; Here you see the 
place; My friends, I’m most delighted to see you; 
In songs and shouts. 


Sadler’s Wells has had a success with 
this delightfully racy Offenbach piece— 
the last fine flower of Second Empire 
operetta, with only La Grande Duchesse to 
follow—the sleeve note gets the date 30 
years wrong. I won’t expatiate on the 
charm of the music itself; or hark back to 
the actual performance in the theatre 
which had much to recommend it. 

The recording is good; one hears the 
words very clearly, but I must own to 
finding Geoffrey Dunn’s translation, though 
serviceable enough, often at odds with the 
sense of the thing; facetious, tiresome, 
somehow not evocative of the time and 
place. You always lose a lot with transla- 
tions of these witty librettists, with whose 
verses Offenbach toyed in a manner 
unique to the shallowly accented French 
language. 

But many people like opera in English 
at all costs, and I think the disc will “go” 
pretty well. The performance vocally is 
not the best advertisement imaginable. 
June Bronhill sounds thin and uncharming 
as Gabrielle; the Métella (Suzanne Steele) 


is promising but not apparently fully aware 
of how an Offenbach heroine gets the best 
out of a little song: and Anna Pollak who 
carried off the role of the baronne so well 
on the stage sounds frankly a little over- 
parted simply as a vocalist, but one gets 
some character from her at least. 

The list of excerpts is perhaps rather 
bewildering, but you may rest assured 
that a more than ample selection has been 
made. Sample, towards the end of side 
one “I’m a colonel’s widow’ (Gabrielle’s 
‘**Es tu content mon colonel ?’’) and on side 
two, early on, the mock tragic “‘Does he 
know he’s splitting down the back?” 
(“Son habit a craqué dans le dos’). 

I can imagine a large public for this 
disc but must also point out that it may not 
have the effect of promoting Sadler’s Wells 
name as the purest fount of Parisian 
operetta. The recording, in both mono and 
stereo, is perfectly satisfactory. P.H.-W. 


SULLIVAN. Trial by Jury—complete. 
The Learned Judge George Baker (bar.) 
The Plaintiff Elsie Morison (sop.) 
The Defendant Richard Lewis (ten.) 
Counsel for the Plaintiff John Cameron (bar.) 
Usher Owen Brannigan (bass) 
Foreman of the Jury Bernard Turgeon (bar.) 


With the Glyndebourne Festival 
Orchestra (Chorus Master: Peter 
Gellhorn) and Pro Arte Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1851: © ASD419 


(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. (11/50) © LK4001 
D'Oyly Carte (rec. 1927) (12/55) @ ALP1293-4 


This is not only the first stereo recording 
but also the first mono recording specifically 
made for LP of what still remains, despite 
its deficiencies, the finest of all curtain 
raisers—for even the Decca D’Oyly Carte 
issue of 1950 had been released earlier on 
78s. From the recording point of view it is 
only natural therefore that it should be 
without doubt the best, to a substantial 
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degree. As for the performance there is, as 
always, room for individual preferences and 
even idiosyncracies. 

The big name in the new release is George 
Baker, still in remarkably fresh voice, who 
gives one of the best interpretations of the 
Judge that I have ever heard. It is magni- 
ficent. In the H.M.V. recording of 1927, 
dubbed on to LP in 1955, he was the Usher 
and when reviewing this in December 1955 
R.W. suggested that his second cry of 
“Angelina”? was itself almost worth the 
money. Owen Brannigan, who is the Usher 
in the new set may not quite achieve this 
but is very good indeed and between them 
they make a memorable pair. 

Elsie Morison and Richard Lewis give 
new life to the roles of the Plaintiff and the 
Defendant respectively in that without 
impairing the quality of their singing as 
such they depict more effectively Gilbert’s 
wonderful satire than I have ever heard 
in a stage performance. John Cameron and 
Bernard Turgeon (who is new to me) as 
Counsel for the Plaintiff and Foreman of the 
Jury contribute their full share to both the 
fine quality of the singing and the humour 
of the situation. 

In his ‘‘Passing Notes” in February 1961 
Arthur Jacobs gave a vivid account of 
attending one of the sessions at which this 
recording was made. He stressed firstly 
that Sir Malcolm Sargent started by group- 
ing the soloists and chorus around a piano 
and playing the music with them and 
secondly that for the first time in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera H.M.V. employed a 
theatrical producer, Colin Graham. The 
effects of both are to be heard throughout 
in the intimacy between conductor and 
cast and a realism which in stereo nearly 
made me say that the effects were to be seen 
and heard, not just heard. 

To sum up then, this new issue, with all 
the deference due to the superb performances 
of Leo Sheffield and George Baker in the 
early H.M.V. recording, is not only the best 
buy from a recorded sound point of view, 
as I have already said, but also as a per- 
formance, musically and histrionically. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 


VERDI. Un Ballo in Maschera— 
complete. 
Riccardo Gianni Poggi (ten.) 
Renato Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 
Amelia Antonietta Stella (sop.) 
Ulrica Adriana Lazzarini (cont.) 
Oscar Giuliana Tavolaccini (sop.) 
Silvano Giuseppe Morresi (bass) 
Samuel Antonio Cassinelli (bass) 


Tom Silvio Maionica (bass) 
A Guide Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 
Servant Enzo Guagni (ten.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
La Scala, Milan (Chorus Master: 


Norberto ~Mola) conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. D.G.G. @ 
LPM18680-2: © SLPM138680-2 
(three 12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 32s. 6d. 
Pr). 

Votto (10/57) @ 33CX1472-4 
Maghini (11/58) @ LPC1250/1-2 


As opposed to five choices for Rigoletto 
and four for Traviata the catalogue can 
only offer two Ballos, one not very dis- 
tinguished by Cetra and another with 
Callas and Co., none too freshly recorded. 
There used to be a passionate one by 
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Toscannini which scared the daylights out 
of singers and listeners alike. But my 
point is this: one welcomes a new four- 
sided account of this splendid, dramatic, 
and often charmingly lilting music (Oscar 
lilts, no other word for the page-boy’s 
rock ’n’ roll rhythms and caressing ditties). 
In the main I am going to call this a 
“decent’’ recording, with a strong per- 
formance. ‘There are obvious faults and 
drawbacks however; and I only start with 
the generalization because I think in these 
(nearly complete) performances it is 
unreasonable to expect a much higher 
standard than that current in the leading 
operas of the world: and I think you’d 
pay your money and applaud this if it 
were offered you in Naples or Milan. The 
recording sometimes favours the singers 
unduly; for instance in the quintet wind- 
ing up Act 3 (husband, wife, page and 
conspirators) the soprano, Stella, with 
some blurting phrases suddenly seems 
to come right up and gasp into the micro- 
phone. The conjuration trio itself, with no 
great unanimity of pitch ’twixt singers and 
brass is both roughly sung and roughly 
recorded: and there are patches in side 
four which are far from being ideally 
balanced. On the other hand the conductor 
Gavazzeni has it always pretty well in hand, 
with precision in the orchestra being the 
rule rather than the exception. What of 
the cast? Well, Oscar does quite well: 
(better at least and less often out of tune 
than Elda Ribetti in the old Caniglia- 
Gigli set). The Ulrica is one of those 
embattled Italian mezzos and she does at 
least “give a performance’? which is 
powerful and imposing—which often fails 
to occur in the theatre in this role wherein 
the singer has to “‘strike twelve at one go’’. 
Ettore Bastianini has to my ear the right 
voice for the quintessential Verdian 
“wronged party’? baritone; and suitably 
for one called Ettore, with a touch of 
hectoring quality in it. He sings both his 
big solos with injured nobility, hanging 
on to top notes a little too long in the 
second one, but making the Verdian 
effect, the all important effeto, in a secure 
and by no means unimaginative manner. 
Indeed the principals all do their solos 
quite acceptably, though grace is a quality 
I personally cannot find in anything that 
Mr. Poggi does here. Still, at first, in his 
musings, in his barcarolle, inh is ““E scherzo 
od é folia’’ quintet, he is efficient enough 
and, of course, always supplies tone in 
ample quantity. Likewise at first Miss 
Stella: indeed she embarks on those first 
thrilling asides (“Consenti mi Signore’’) 
when the witch tells her about the gibbet, 
with such lovely warmth of tone and 
grandeur of projection that we allow our- 
selves the highest hopes. Miss Stella 
indeed has a true Verdian heroine’s voice; 
it takes on expressive colour, dramatic 
power and is always pretty well emitted as 
a voice. But alas this is not all that Verdi 
requires. She copes fairly well with her 
solo at the gibbet, though already one is 
feeling that she is unfortunately indifferent 
to the art of moulding and shaping phrases 
in an essentially musical way (and there 
seems to be nobody to put her right as 
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Toscanini would have done). It is in the 
long and astonishing duet with the tenor 
which follows that the lack of musical 
finesse and sheer art really begins to tell 
badly. 

It depends how much you mind about 
that sort of thing: of course both singers 


- are throwing their hearts into it and giving 


as they suppose an adequate account cf the 
wonderful music; but I found such clumsy 
phrasing infuriating. Di Stefano and Callas 
I much prefer in these passages; even if 
the latter sounds as though she had a 
quince in her jaw, she knows exactly how 
each phrase is to be shaped. Miss Stella 
gives no such sense and if she suddenly goes 
fractionally off pitch, it is much more 
upsetting than similar deviations in the 
case of a much more imaginative or 
authorative artist. 

I hope the foregoing does not sound too 
grudging. Miss Stella is better again in 
the pleading “‘Morré, ma prima in grazia’’; 
it is as if she had listened carefully to 
singers like Destinn or Welitsch. But we 
are in for squalls again before the end of 
the side; and there the actual physical 
recording is not up to D.G.G.’s best. 

Stereo tends to spotlight the vocal and 
recording shortcomings. But, of course, 
adds a certain dimension to the dramatic 
excitement. This does not, however, 
happen to be one of Verdi’s operas where 
perspective is of enormous importance; 
apart from the conspirator’s ‘‘Ho-Ho”’ 
chorus withdrawing into the distance we 
are not asked to imagine vast spaces. But 
either in mono or stereo . . . the ball 
scene, the assassination and the death are 
dramatically done and Mr. Poggi’s demise 
is not untouched by nobility (I can put it 
no more strongly than that). 

All in all, I would give this a welcome: 
but not the kind of welcome which is meant 
to incite you to give up your holiday plans 
and buy, instead, hands down, blindly. 
On the other hand if I were wanting (for 
broadcast) a version of the famous quintet 
(“E scherzo . . .’) I don’t promise I 
wouldn’t go for this one. So investigate. 
It may be that you'll like Stella and Poggi 
in combination better than I do: I must 
leave no doubt, but that it is this which 
has been the difficulty forme. P.H.-W. 


RICHARD TUCKER. Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Verdi): “‘Di tu se fedele’’. 
Requiem (Verdi): “Ingemisco tam- 
quam reus’. Luisa Miller (Verdi): 
“Quando le sere al placido”. I 
Trovatore (Verdi): “Ah! Si ben mio 
... Di Quella pira’’. Iris (Mascagni) : 
“Apri la tua _ finestra’’. Manon 
Lescaut (Puccini): “Donna non vidi 
mai”. Manon (Massenet): “Ah! 
Fuyez douce image’’. Andrea Chénier 
(Giordano) : “Un di all’azzuro spazio’’. 
Richard Tucker (tenor), Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. Philips @ GBL5585 
(12 in., 17s. 34d. plus 6s. 24d. P.T.). 

Richard Tucker, the darling of Met 
audiences, has attracted surprisingly little 
attention in this country. Basically his is 

a magnificently free, ringing tenor, both 
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light and strong at the same time. If only 
he used his equipment as he should. 
Remembering his one and only appearance 
as Callas’s partner on an opera set (Forza 
del Destino) 1 was well prepared when I 
started the Verdi side. The Ballo aria is 
creditably done, the light-hearted chatter 
managed with sharp-edged clarity. But 
where is the humour? In the “‘Ingemisco’’ 
I was relieved that he did not croon, had no 
intrusive aitches and was much less 
lachrymose than I expected. His voice rides 
splendidly over the phrases, but where is the 
devotional quality essential to this aria? 
Similarly “Ah! Si ben mio’”’ is wonderfully 
confident (like everything that Tucker does) 
but the sobs are intrusive and there is no 
caressing. The little serenade from 
Mascagni’s piece of Japaneserie Jris has no 
charm here whatever (how differently Gigli 
would have done it). “Donna non vidi 
mai’’ opens superbly with a magnificent lift 
to the first phrase, but quickly one realises 
that all phrases are the same to Tucker. 
In other words there is much remarkable 
voice-production on this disc, the confidence 
and attack is always extraordinarily impres- 
sive, but Tucker in every single aria manages 
to miss the dramatic, the interpretive point. 
*O susurro gentil’’ he sings in the Manon 
Lescaut aria with the greatest abandon, 
making no attempt to modify the volume, 
and one really does begin to wonder 
how much Italian he knows. 
The recording of the voice is clear, and, 
I presume, faithful. The orchestra is rather 
withdrawn and less sumptuously treated. 
E.G 


IRENE DALIS. Tristan und Isolde 
(Wagner): ‘‘Einsam wachend in der 
Nacht’’. Alceste (Gluck) : ‘Ihr Gétter 
ew’ger Nacht’’. Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns) : “‘Sieh’ mein Herz ersch- 
liesset sich’’; ‘‘Die Sonne, sie lachte .. .”’ 
Carmen (Bizet): Seguidille; Haba- 
fiera. Don Carlos (Verdi): “O don 
fatale’’. Semiramide (Rossini): “Bel 
raggio lusinghier’’. Caro mio ben* 
(Giordano). Cantate con stromenti 
(Handel): ‘Dank sei dir, Herr...’’*. 
Xerxes (Handel): ‘“Ombra mai fu’’*. 
Julius Caesar (Handel): “Es blaut 
die Nacht’’*. Irene Dalis (contralto), 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
except items marked * with String 
Orchestra, all conducted by Artur 
Rother. Telefunken @Q GMA42 
(12 in., 19s. 10d. plus 7s. Id. P.T.). 

Side one is in German. Delilah’s ‘‘Mon 
coeur’? and “Printemps qui commence’’ 
sounding in that language very much as 
Maria Olszewska used to make them: like- 
wise the roguish but slightly hefty Carmen 
numbers, which are, however, sporting. 
The Habafiera has a good, on-the-toes 
chorus, presumably from the Berlin State 
Opera where this imposing Californian 
mezzo has been presiding (and after seeing 
her Amneris at Covent Garden I am sure 
that ‘presiding’ is the word: she has, how 
shall we say ?—much presence). 

This is a splendidly representative collec- 
tion. The second side brings out the singer’s 
Italian which is good. The test of “‘O don 
Fatale’’ is passed with flying colours. “Bel 
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raggio’’ exhibits a lightness and turn of 
speed remarkable in one who is more 
naturally disposed to sing Brangane, whose 
vigil, torn from context is the opening piece 
and one which really should be frowned 
upon, because its relevance is absurdly lost 
when it is detached from its place as a 
background to the great love duet: I admit 
however that it is sumptuously sung. The 
Giordano and Handel titles (including that 
lovely Julius Caesar aria (“‘V’adoro pupille’’) 
also recorded by Lisa della Casa, where 
Cleopatra comes into the palace garden at 
night and makes love to Caesar) disclose 
that not only has Miss Dalis plenty of voice 
but a sure temperamental affinity with the 
music. She knows what to do, and does it, 
nine times out of ten, with effective technical 
control and intelligently judged emotional 
responses. ‘The little extra which would 
make the difference between efficiency with 
grandiose tonal outpouring, and the indivi- 
dual utterance of the more subtle kind of artist 
is glimpsed now and again, but not con- 
stantly. But as a souvenir of a noble mezzo 
in full flood, singing well and intelligently, 
this record can safely be recommended. 
The orchestra ought to be more dominant 
and steadier in some of the romantic 
operatic excerpts; where it is strings only 
the balance is truer. P.H.W. 


CESARE VALLETTI. I Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Rossini): ‘‘Ecco ridente in 
cielo’. Don Giovanni (Mozart): “Il 
mio tesoro intanto’’. Werther (Mas- 
senet): “‘Ah, non mi ridestar’’. Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Donizetti): “Tu 
che a Dio’’. La Sonnambula (Bellini) : 
“Ah, perché non _ posso_ odiarti’’. 
Liltaliana in Algeri (Rossini): 
‘Languir per una bella’. Manon 
(Massenet): “‘Ah, dispar vision’. Don 
Giovanni (Mozart): “Dalla sua 
pace’. Werther (Massenet): ‘“O 
natura’. Cesare Valletti (tenor) 
with the Orchestra Lirica Cetra 
conducted by Arturo Basile. Cetra 
@ LPC55002 (12 in., 22s. 54d. plus 
8s. Old. P.T.). 

This must be at least six years old, being 
listed in the third supplement of W.E.R.M.., 
and it is interesting to compare these two 
accounts of Ottavio’s arias from Don 
Giovanni with those in the complete R.C.A. 
set reviewed only last month. These earlier 
performances have nothing like the sense of 
style that Valletti has since acquired. The 
phrasing though never insensitive and often 
very appealing has not the same caressing 
quality, the attention to the meaning of 
words that is revealed in the complete set. 
Yet here the quality of the voice is undoubt- 
edly fresher and younger-sounding and the 
very lack of sophistication is appealing. 
These accounts of Rossini, Donizetti and 
Bellini will hardly satisfy those brought up 
on ancient recordings, but it is rare enough 
to find a tenor today singing florid 19th cen- 
tury arias with so few affronts to the sensi- 
bility and with many moments of great 
beauty. The Massenet arias too are most 
appealingly done, and the recording is more 
forward and faithful to the voice than one 
often finds with Cetra. E.G. 
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POETRY AND DICTION ETC. 


SHAKESPEARE. King Lear. Recorded by members 
of the Marlowe Society of Cambridge and pro- 
fessional players including William Devlin, Jill 
Balcon, Margaret Rawlings, Prunella Scales, 
Peter Orr, Frank Duncan, Donald Beves, 
William Squire, Michael Bakewell, Patrick 
Creean and Gary Watson and directed by George 
Rylands. Complete and uncut texts as edited by 
John Dover Wilson. Argo@ RG280-3:© ZRG5280-3 
(four 12 in., 120s. 8d. plus 48s. 4d. P.T.). Recorded 
under the auspices of the British Council. (Full texts 
are available from Argo, price 5s. each. Text, plus 
annotation and Glossary, price 20s.) 


SHAKESPEARE. Othello—complete. 
thello 
lago 
Brabantio 
Cassio 
Duke of Venice 
Desdemona 
Emilia 
Bianca 
First and Second Senators: 
David Dodimead. 


Frank Silvera 
Cyril Cusack 
Abraham Sofaer 
lan Bates 

Ernest Thesiger 

Anna Massey 
Celia Johnson 

Margaret Whiting 

James Hayter and 

Gratiano: David Dodimead. 
Lodovico: James Hayter. Roderigo: Robert 
Stephens. Montano: Ronald Ibbs._ Clown: 
Wallas Eaton. First and Second Gentlemen of 
Cyprus: Donald Eccles and Lawrence Hardy. 
Herald: Norman Mitchell. First and Second 
Musicians: Wallas Eaton and Norman Mitchell. 
Messenger: Wallas Eaton. Sailor: Norman 
Mitchell. Philips Caedmon @ SRS-M225/1-3 
(three 12 in., 90s. 6d.plus 32s. Gd. P.T.). 

We know in music that when a 
composer becomes fashionable we are apt 
to attribute to him a great deal that simply 
isn’t there. Contemporary biographers are 
stood on their head, and we transmute to 
these heroes a philosophy quite alien to their 
nature. Mozart is a good example, and even 
Handel had to suffer a little of this nonsense 
during his bi-centenary year. If we are 
tempted to take people out of their world we 
lose our criteria of judgement and they 
become cosmic figures. They can also look 
extremely silly. King Lear’s act of renuncia- 
tion is conducted with such incredible folly 
that his regal quality is suspect from the 
start, and we must think of him as a 
ridiculous old man with a beard. Not so 
the writer of Argo’s programme note. This, 
as always, is a brilliantly argued piece. It 
is only when we begin to listen to the play 
that we wonder if Shakespeare would have 
understood a word of it. No one today 
could possibly believe in this fustian had 
not Shakespeare used these absurd people 
as vehicles for language and for great 
acting. Only a very great actor indeed can 
make this king credible by sheer force of 
oratory, and William Devlin’s Lear is indeed 
out of this world. This is a shattering per- 
formance, dominating everyone else within 
earshot. The Misses Balcon, Rawlings and 
Scales are as nasty and as nice as we should 
expect, but their respective vices and virtue 
merely add fuel to this Leviathan. This 
journal has always respected the Marlowe 
Society’s anonymity, but now that our 
contemporaries are identifying the casts, 
even pictorially, I see no need to withold 
praise from a performance of unparalleled 
splendour. If you have stereophonic equip- 
ment you can sit in the middle of a stereo- 
phonic storm, but the climatic conditions 
are perfectly adequate, and this Lear is in 
the great tradition of the Argo canon. 

Caedmon’s Othello is the harbinger of a 
rival series. The first thing that has to be 
said is that this is competition and 
not duplication. The Argo Othello was 
issued as long ago as April, 1958 (RG 
121-4) and it is utterly different from 
the set under notice. Like most Caedmon 








